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Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, $3.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.80; three copies, $2.50; 
five copies, $3.75. These terms m Sg Anges to the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. To all other 
countries in the Universal Postal Union, 18 cents 
per 7s extra for postage. To all countries out of 
the U. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 

Discontinuances. The journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription @xpires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for jt soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, specify that fact in ordering, and 
your wishes will respected. 

Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; or to 
the same postoffice, 75 cents each, providing that 
the names secured are for not less than $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 25 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; but at least 
half the names so secured must be new, and cash 
must accompany order. 

Receipts for Money. We send no receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows you that the money has been 
duly received; and credited. During December and 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is changed. 

How to Send gop & You can send money at 
our risk by P.O. order, express money-order, or 
bank check or draft, and where none of these means 
are available, by registered letter Money sent in 
any other way is at your risk, We pay no exchange 
or express charges On money Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. I. Root. 
If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to 
you. 

Rates of Advertising. On not less than 5 lines, 

r single insertion, and for a uniform space each 
ssue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 


RATES. 
1to 2insertions, per lin€.............cccseceee os 20c 
Bto 5 ” y Fo i ta Oe ba wice pub ea ee ae 19¢ 
6 toll % #!) oT aeewe bana besthive eaaue 18¢ 
12 to 17 ' BE A Soe Pebaee pe unawanueaaut lic 
18 to 23 ~ 24 OF. eee Puce Rk We so we Tate 16c 
2% insertions ne M < gek nga abes eescnk een tee 15e 


On from 3 to 7 inches space, 1c per line less than 
above rates. 

On 8 inches or more, 2c per line less. 

On less than 5 lines space, lc per line more than 
above rates. 

By nonpareil line we mean ¥, of an inch of space 
up and down the column, Twelve nonpareil lines of 
space, therefore, measure oneinch. Remember that 
an . that is “displayed” may have only two or 
three lines of big letters, yet may measure 24 non- 
pareil lines of space. 

For electrotyped advertisements we will allow an 
additional discount of 5 per cent. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 


Standard Goods. Best 

shipping point. Reason- 

* able prices. Thirty-page 

Catalogue free. WALTER 
dianapolis, Ind. 





CLUBBING List. 


We will send GLEANINGS with— 
The American Bee Journal, weekly, ($1.09) $1.75 
£-. 5 


The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, 5) «1.65 
The Bee-Keepers’ Review, (1.00) 75 
The British Bee Journal, (1.50) = 2.00 
American Apiculturist, ( .75) = 1.70 
American Bee-Keeper, (50) 1.40 
All of the above journals, 5.65 
American Agriculturist, ($1.50) 2.25 
American Garden, (2.00) 2.60 
Prairie Farmer, (1.50) = 2.35 
Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 2.90 
Farm Journal, ( 60) 1.20 
Scientific American, (8.00) 3.75 
Ohio Farmer, - (1.00) 1.90 
Popular Gardening, (1,00) 1.85 
U. 8. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) 2.25 
Sunday-School Times, weekly, (1.50) = 1.75 
Drainage and Farm Journal, (1.00) 1.75 
Fanciers’ Monthly, (1.00) 1.7% 
Illustrated Home Journal, ( 50) 1.35 
Orchard and Garden, ( 50) 1.4 
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[Above Rates include all Postage in U.S. and Canada. 














Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the gtk ay epartments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per annum, 
when giyen once a month, or $4.00 per year if given 
In #0 ue. a 


UNTESTED QUEENS 


For $1.00 from July ist. till Nov. ist. 











Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 2c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 











Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reur- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. © 


H. H. Brown, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. Ttfdago 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. tf 
*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O, 7tfdw 
C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn. 9t fg 
Jenkins & Parker, Wetumpka, Ala. fd 
E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Can. 9ifd 
*w. A. Compton, Lynnville, Giles Co., Tenn. ‘fd 
*Q@liver Hoover & Co., Snydertown, Northum- 

19tf90 berland Co., }a. 
John Shearer, Osceola, Wash Co., Va.- {1d 
D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 11-234 


*F. H. & E. H. res Westfield, Hamp. a, ee 


A. J. Higgins, Washington Mills, Dub. Co., Ia. 14-12 
*8, P, dy & Bro., Mt. St. Marys,Md. = 15-17-19 

















HIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular, 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. : 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La7t {190 
’ C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co.,Me. 1t{i% 

Leahy Mfg. Co., Higgtasvile, Laf. Co., Mo, 9tf.00 

Jenkins & Parker, 5” 








etumpka, Ala. Hf! 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N.Y. = 7 fd 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 








Dorks MELILoT produce pollen? I have not 
seen bees gathering pollen from it. 

Dry CEDAR BARK, cut short and pounded 
fine, is the favorite smoker fuel of the C. B. J. 

“ABSENCE of occupation is not rest; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distrest.” 

*“ BEES SWARM,” says Miles Long, ‘ because 
is swarm. That's how the bees be-hive in 
Canada.” 

WEDGING UP SECTIONS in aT super after E. 
R. Root’s plan works very satisfactorily with 
me so far as I have tried it. . 

Tuk PORTER ESCAPE is a big success. Put 
one under a finished super to-day, and to-mor- 
row the super is ready to carry into the honey- 
room. 

Tue Western Bee-keeper gets rid of laying 
workers by placing the whole colony over an- 
other containing a laying queen, and extracts 
later. A good way too. 

GASOLINE is a good thing—makes a better fire 
than wood to cook by if you don’t want your 
wife roasted, and is a grand thing to use for 
moths and bedbugs. 

TWELVE SECTIONS in each super is what I 
ai using now, Aug. 1, putting back the unfin- 
ished sections in hopes of getting them sealed, 
in spite of the bees working so slowly. 

J. A. GREEN has a rose-bush with 12 kinds of 
roses Dudded on it. I suspect that a good many 
bec-keepers are great lovers of flowers. It’s a 
pleasure that leaves no bad taste in the mouth. 

OMMENCED the season with 236 colonies; 
and iff had it to do over again the number 
would be 36 less. I’d rather have less honey. 
anc have enough time to sleep, and look at my 
roses, 

_(/EENS OF SECOND SWARMS, according to H. 
Spuiler, in Revue Internationale, are better 
tl the queen left in the old hive, mainly be- 
ca\se there is a choice of several queens in the 
second swarm. 


_ o ULY 20, bees commenced. .robbing, and _ stor- 
inv ‘etLup, although clover bloom was abundant, 
al plenty of young blossoms coming on. Some 
Oo! ‘ne time, however, honey shook out of the 
combs. It’s a mixed mess. 

‘ PAGE 589 Rambler goes even beyond Prof. 
’s teaching, using “ we” and" I” and “he” 
Ww. such rapid changes that it makes one 
(vey, changing nine times in the course of his 
uicle. Prof. Cook has much to answer for. 


A SURE SIGN of swarming, says C. B. J., is the 
back and forward movement of the bees on the 
front of the hive and alighting-board, some- 
times called “raking.” “After they commence 
doing that they are almost sure to swarm the 
same day, and will very seldom, if weather is 
favorable, wait till the next.” 

LAYING WORKERS have been very easily 
cured in the few cases I have tried, by simply 
dropping into the hive a young queen just 
hatched, and I have generally pulled the young 
queen out of the cell without waiting for her to 
hatch. But further trial is needed to see if it 
will always work. Will others try it and report 
results ? ! 

CRIMSON OR SCARLET CLOVER has a good re- 

ort for West Virginia from R. A. Little, in 
National Stockman. He says, “I have tried a 
number of different grass and foliage plants 
the last few years, and am better pleased with 
the crimson clover than any thingelse. . . . 

It is a beautiful sight when in full bloom, 
and I never saw so many bees on one acre of 
ground.” 


Top-BaArs, reinforced with strips of separator 
% of an inch wide, have*worked just as well, 
this season, as slat honey-boards. But then I 
had them in only one hive, and the bees of that 
hive may have had something to do with it. 
The top-bars were wide, and most of my top- 
bars are cne inch wide. I wonder whether it 
will do to make them 14g wide with the sepa- 
rator, or would it do to use strips of tin? 

For OUT-APIARIES I[ know of nothing to come 
up to the little mosquito-tents in the way of 
bee-escapes. Where desirable to leave on over 
night, the Porter escape is better; but if you 
want to rush the thing through the same day, 
smoke the bees out pretty well before taking 
off, pile 15 or less ina pile, and then put on a 
tent. In that way we took off and brought 
home 75 supers from the Wilson apiary July 21. 

VIRGIN QUEENS may yet become a proper ar- 
ticle of commerce. I received two virgin Punic 
queens from “A Hallamshire Bee-keeper,” Eng- 
land; and although they were ten days in the 
mail on the way, by following his instructions 
they were safely introduced. Think of it! A 
virgin queen crossing the ocean and a good part 
of the American continent, knocked about in 
the mails till ten days old or older, and then 
safely introduced! 


A SATISFACTORY BEE-BRUSH is yet to be in- 
vented. I can make a good brush, but it is 
good for only aday. Tie together a good lot of 
mayweed, goldenrod, sweet clover, timothy, or 
some other plant 18 to 24 inches long. Let the 
tops of the plants be all laid together, so it is 
big at the brush end, and use enough so that 
itis all that can be comfortably handled at the 
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buttend. While it lasts it is perfection, taking 
a whole side of a frame at one sweep. To be 
good, a brush must be big. 

I HAVE RECEIVED a sample of the Punic bees. 
They don’t look as I expected. Black! I should 
say they were black. never saw black bees 
before. The common bee is brown beside them. 
Of course, one can judge nothing of their value 
by their looks. Such great things are claimed 
for them that the story looks a good bit fishy. 
But we must not judge hastily. So far, I ae 
know that they are distinct in looks. 








HONEY-PLANTS. 


FRIEND HEDDON GIVES US SOME SUGGESTIONS, 








By the above heading I have reference to 
such honey-plants as we bee-keepers have from 
time to time planted with our own hands. I need 
not tell you, Mr. Editor, that I am somewhat 
outspoken, and quite apt to express bluntly any 
honest opinion which is pressing hard; but one 
of the times when I was astonished, but did not 
say much—not a half nor a fourth what I felt 
like saying—was when the commission of bee- 
keepers trapsed off down to Bro. Chapman’s, in 
New York, to investigate a honey-plant which 
had no reasonable backing; but, on the other 
hand, all that had been written and said about 
it indicated that it could never be a success, if 
for no other reason, for the fact that it couldn’t 
stand alone after being started, but must be 
watched and tinkered all the time to keep it 
even with grass and weeds. For the average 
bee-keeper I have no faith in the use of good 
land specially for raising honey-plants; but for 
the case of gathering seeds and scattering them 
in waste places, I have great faith. If the 
Chapman honey-plant is in no way noxious, 
yet, when once started, will assert supremacy 
over grasses and weeds, at the same time read- 
ily yielding to the plow, and is a good honey- 
vielder, bearing at.a time when the general 
vield is not on, then it would be worthy of the 
inspection of a commission; but there were to 
me no such evidences. Well, I see that you are 
now satisfied that the Chapman honey-plant 
was never in the race. 

I have tried many kinds of honey-plants, 
among them the Simpson and spider; but from 
two only have I received any profit; and those 
are sweet clover and pleurisy. Both are tena- 
cious, good yielders, both yielding at a time 
when we used to suffer a complete dearth: both 
increasing about my apiaries so rapidly that, at 
this moment, the colonies in each apiary are 
gradually storing surplus, instead of robbing 
and stinging. The result is profit and pleasure 
combined. The sweet clover spreads and in- 
creases faster than the pleurisy; but the latter 
is the best honey-yielder—yes, the most copious 
yielder of nectar of | blossom we have, bass- 
wood not excepted. It is now yielding abun- 
dantly; and I only wish that commission were 
here to see the bees go for the nectar plainly to 
be seen in every petal. So far as I can discover, 
this plant has not a fault; and one point great- 
ly in its favor is, that it is a perennial. 

No doubt yourself and many of your readers 
remember about the splendid reports from the 
epilobium, or great willow-herb (some called it 

urple fireweed), which came in from northern 
fativudes a few years ago. One brother near 
Duluth, Minn., reported an enormous yield 
from this plant alone—something like an aver- 
age of 100 pounds of comb honey per colony. I 
have made three trips to the northern part of 
this State. and each time watched this splendid 
honey-plant carefully. As stated in Gray’s 
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Botany, I saw no specimens south of 43 to 4p 
north latitude. Now, what do you think »—, 
clap of thunder from a clear sky. Some ty» 
weeks ago, while riding with a party of 
friends to a summer resort ten miles nort|) of 
this place, I saw, by the roadside. as many as 4 
dozen plants of the genuine epilobium, and jo 
mistake. I stopped the procession and weit jy 
the spot and picked some heads to make sire 
and brought some home just in time to shoy 
them to * Rambler.” whom I found in my oftice 
at the time. A few days later I found another 
and larger patch, six miles east of the former 
one, and so I now believe we are to enjoy the 
blessings from this plant. here in latitude 4°. 
We must not forget that our bees are the maiy 
factor in the sure increase of any new honey. 
plant. It may be that these plants are a |itt 
fitter to survive this climate than their cousiys 
of the North. I shall gather a lot of the seeds 
of these more southerly specimens of the epilo- 
bium, and plant a lot in my garden. I shall 
have to drive 21 miles several times to get the 
seeds from both patches; for, while the lowes 
pods are seeding, the middle is in blossom and 
the top in bud yet. If I succeed in “running 
in” this plant as I have the pleurisy and swee} 
clover, [ shall have a continuous surplus honey- 
flow, all of nearly one magnitude, from the 
opening of white clover to the closing of goldes- 
rod, the weather being equally favorable, and 
that, too, without the use of a foot of land fit 
for any other purpose, and without making any 
noise about it to incite my neighbors to the un- 
profitable attempt of raising honey in an al- 
ready occupied field. JAMES HEDDoN. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Aug. 1. 


[Friend H., the only objection to what you 
propose. that I know of, is the complaint that 
has often been made, that we bee-keepers are 
scattering weeds along the fences and road- 
sides, that may increase so as to be a pest to 
the farmers. In our locality there is not very 
much waste ground. It is getting to be fenced 
and occupied for something. if not. more than 
pasture; and our plowed and cultivated fields 
are quite generally dispensing with fences, so 
the crops come clear up to the road. The pur- 
ple tireweed will grow here with very little en- 
couragement; but | hardly think it would make 
its way by itself. ] 

rr a 


THE KEENEY METHOD OF WIRING FRAMES. 


THE BULGING OF THE FOUNDATION, ETc. 








When this method of wiring frames was [irst 
made public we were just wiring a lot of frames 
for use the coming season, and I made haste to 
try the new plan. It looked well, worked beau- 
tifully, and I was delighted to think that the 
wires on the outside of top and bottom bars 
could at last be avoided. But by the time 4 
few sets of frames had been made up I began & 
be doubtful; and the more I thought of ii. the 
less I liked the plan, so I told my helpe:s we 
would wire frames the old way until we saw 
how the new plan worked in practice. 

When I saw the first frame of comb bui't 00 
those wires I said, ** Just as I thought. Another 
of those things that look well but won’t \vork 
when you come to try them.” The found.tion 
had bulged out at every one of the large «pen 
ings, making a most unsatisfactory comb. The 
top had not lopped down, because we ha fas 
tened it with melted wax and rosin; bui the 
combs were so uneven that I did not want :/iem 
in the brood-chambers of my hives. I war pel: 
plexed and astonished, though, when it se: med 
that others were making a success of it. You 
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continued to advocate it in your catalogue, and 
even reduced the amount of wiring, making 
the openings larger than they were with the 
original plan, and very much larger than in the 
shallow frames I use. The only way I could 
account for the difference in results was by 
supposing that the very thin foundation I use 
was responsible for my failure, so I kept still. 
| have since had several hundred frames wired 
by this method, but they were to be used as 
extracting frames, spaced 14 inches apart. No 
brood will be raised in them, and after they 
have been uncapped once or twice it makes no 
difference how irregular the septum is. For 
brood-frames, though, I have never found any 
plan of wiring as satisfactory as the old way— 
with diagonal wires and tin center-bar. You 
have complained that brood was not reared 
in the cells over the tin bar. My bees rear 
brood over the center-bar about as well as else- 
where. I think the trouble with you was, that 
the bars were made like some you once sent me 
—_three-cornered tnstead of flat. If the bar is 
folded flat, and properly put in, I should think 
it very strange if the queen did not, in time, lay 
in the cells over it as well as anywhere else. 
DRONE COMB IN HIVES. 


In my answer to Question 190, I meant to say 
that my combs, not colonies, are originally all 
worker, and that I try to keep them so. I do 
not know whether it was my mistake or the 
compositor’s. It is practically impossible to 
keep all the drone comb out of a hive. The 
bees will build a few cells along the bottoms, or 
in the corners of the combs, and these are all 
they need. Sometimes they will tear down 
worker comb, and build drone comb in its 
place; and any holes made in the comb by mice, 
or other aecident, are apt to be filled with 
drone comb. If there was more than one or 
two square inches I would cnt it out and replace 
it with worker comb, I think the bees would 
get along just as well without drones, if it were 
practical to get rid of them entirely. I would 
much rather not have any drone comb in a 
hive. even when used for extracting above a 
quecn-exeluder. The queen is often tempted 
lp stairs thereby. Most of the excluding-zine 
sold will allow a queen to get through, if she 
wants to get through badly rahe Even 
when it is impossible for her to get through, the 
bees will sometimes save drone-cells for her to 
lay in, sometimes even standing considerable 
crowding before they will put honey in these 
reserved cells. Do you say that this great de- 
sire for drones shows that they ought to have 
them? By no means. They will do just as 
well without them, and it is unnecessary to 
humor them. Man can improve on Nature’s 
Ways in many respects, and this is one of them. 
Of course, We Want to encourage drone-rearing 
in sciie colonies for breeding purposes. 

CLARIFYING WAX WITH SULPHURIC ACID. 

The articles on this subject, while very valu- 
able ‘4 those handling large quantities of wax, 
havo been, a8 some one has ee of very 
littl use to the average bee- eeper, because 
they conveyed the idea that expensive appara- 
tus, ond espeeially steam under pressure, was 
hecv sary. Small quantities of wax can be 
lar ved in this way just as well as large ones, 
and oy the simplest means, though of course 
With « little more trouble and labor, proportion- 


ate 

‘Tose the ordinary earthenware milk-crock 
Ors\ow-pan, such as are found in most house- 
ho *ut into this about a quart of water, 


anc odd a dram or two of sulphuric acid. Put 
enough to fill within an inch or two of 
the >», and bring to a boil. Care must be tak- 


en \o heat the crocks too rapidly, or to have 
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. Water—generates a rah amount of heat; 
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the stove too hot where they are. You will 
save time by heating the water, crocks, and 
wax, separately, but great care is necesSary in 
uniting sulphuric acid and hot water. The 
union of sulphuric acid and water—even = 
an 
if the water is already hot there may be an ex- 
plosion, which might be dangerous. Let it boil 
gently for fifteen or twenty minutes, stirring it 
well meanwhile. Watch it very carefully, that 
it does not boil over. Keep a dipperful of cold 
water in one hand, while you stir with the oth- 
er, and add a little whenever there is any sign 
of boiling over. Let it cool in the crocks: or, 
the top may be carefully dipped or poured off 
into molds. You will be surprised to see what 
nice yellow wax you can make from the black- 
est and dirtiest scrapings. With crocks enough, 
a great deal of wax may be clarified in this sim- 
le way without much labor, though if you 
1ave much to refine you will want something 
less fussy and more expeditious. 


THE HONEY*YIELD. 


What’s the matter with white clover? . For 
another season our old friend and stand-by has 
gone back on us. The fields were white with 
blossoms, the weather seemed favorable, and 
we had reason to. expect a good yield. But 
scarcely a bee was Seen on clover, and the hon- 
ey stored in the hives was the dark, thick, and 
wretchedly tasting honey-dew. Didn’t the 
clover yield any honey, or did the bees prefer 
the honey-dew? Basswood yielded well, but 
there is not much of it here. Sweet clover has 
yielded fairly well, but the farmers have taken 
it into their heads that the roadsides must be 
mowed. Ragweed, dock, cockle-bur, and their 
allies, had possession of the roadsides for years, 
and no one was alarmed or moved to action. 
For that matter, they are not yet, where those 
are the only weeds. But sweet clover is a con- 
on plant. A stalk of it makes more show 
than a dozen ragweeds. What other reasons 
there are for its destruction might make an in- 
teresting study. The fiat has gone forth that 
sweet clover must be exterminated from the 
roadsides. In this they will never succeed until 
they improve their methods. It will continue a 
struggling existence, but this almost unobjec- 
tionable weed, the only one of any use to any- 
body, is under a ban, and the crop of the bee- 
keeper will be many a pound lighter in conse- 
quence. J. A. GREEN. 

Dayton, IIll., Aug. 4. 


[The Keeney method of wiring has generally 
given good results; and the reason why you had 
such badly bulged combs was as you say be- 
cause you used such thin foundation. In all 
our wired frames, we have been using what is 
called **medium brood,” which I suspect is a 
heavy grade of foundation compared with 
what you have been using, hence difference in 
results. The Keeney method. which we con- 
tinued to advocate, however, I think was better 
than the original plan; and the scheme of hav- 
ing it wired the other side up, as I recently ex- 

lained in GLEANINGS, gives still better results. 

e have been continuing our experiments with 
the horizontal wiring, the wires being left loose, 
and using all grades of foundation, from the 
heaviest to the thinnest we can manufacture in 
large sheets; and the result has been uniformly 

fect combs. Combs built on the perpendicu- 
far plan of wiring are good, but they do not 
compare with these on the horizontal loose 
wires. Try itand see. But be sure to leave a 
good big inch between the edge of the fdn. 
and the bottom-bar, to allow for stretching. 
The thinner the foundation, the more space 
will be required. Remember that this horizon- 
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tal plan is the one used so successfully by the 
Dadants, Geo. E. Hilton, and others. 

In the articles on clarifying wax with sul- 
phurie acid, we did not intend to have the im- 
pression conveyed that expensive apparatus 
must be used. However, most of our readers 
like yourself could readily adapt them to their 
own use. Steam under pressure is not necessary, 
but it is a great convenience. I have no doubt 
you can use the milk-erock for rendering small 
quantities very nicely. Yes, the acid does have 
a wonderful effect in improving the color of 
wax; and I propose to talk about it until bee- 
keepers generally will use it, even in rendering 
out pao quantities. It is well known that 
yellow wax brings several cents more per pound; 
and the expense of the sulphuric acid isso little 
in comparison with the returns in dollars and 
cents, that no intelligent bee-keeper who has 
very much wax to render should neglect to try 
it, especially if he bas any regard for na 

4+ it. 


——n ‘ipo 
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FIXED FRAMES. 


DR. MILLER SHOWS HOW THE LOOSE FRAMES 
KILL MORE BEES. 








Bangs wanted to know on what frame I had 
settled. 

I said, “*I haven’t settled. As you know, I 
am trying several, and I don’t know yet which 
I like co. On what have you settled?” 

*Oh!” said he, “I’m well enough satisfied 
with the old loose hanging frame. Even if any 
thing else were better, have you any idea they 
are enough better to pay for the trouble and 
vexation of havin’ a half-dozen different kinds 
in your apiary. and throwin’ away or changin’ 
over all your old ones that have done you good 
service, and that you know are good?” 

“Pye no notion,” I replied, “of changing 
every thing inaday. For a long time I have 
been dissatisfied to have my frames %¢ of an 
inch longer and s of an inch shallower than 
the Simplicity, although I don’t suppose in ac- 
tual results » en will be difference enough to 
notice; but I should like to be in line with oth- 
ers, and to have what comes nearest to being 
standard, if I can do so without too much sacri- 
fice. So, as fast as any of my hives become too 
old for good service I want to replace them with 
Dovetailed hives; and as the frames must also 
be changed, it is of some importance to find out 
just what is the best.” 

** Well,” said Bangs, ** what’s the matter with 
just changing the size and having loose frames? 
i I remember rightly, it was a man just about 
your size that once told me he wouldn’t tolerate 
a frame that he couldn’t move about in a hive 
as he pleased.” 

**Yes,”’ I said, “I did say so: but we are learn- 
ing all the time. At that time, the only advan- 
tage I could see in fixed frames was the con- 
venience of having them always ready for 
hauling without any danger of having frames 
swing or slide out of place. Whiie that isa 
very important matter to some, it is not so 
much so to me, for I live in a rather level coun- 
try, and can haul my hives without having the 
loose hanging frames fastened otherwise than 
by propolis. Still, there are times when fixed 
frames would be better, for sometimes I should 
like to open a hive before hauling it away in 
the spring, but can not do so without breaking 
up the fastening of bee-glue. But there were 
other things that I did not realize at that time. 
Now, Bangs, will you please tell me some of 
your objections to fixed frames?” 

“Tll give you one objection,” said Bangs, 
that’s enough to knock the whole business. It’s 
this. If the distance is fixed, all combs must be 
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just so far apart from center to center, no m:t- 
ter how thick the combs be, and no maiter 
whether they are bulgin’ or hollowin’. Now, 
you know well enough that some combs are «f- 
ferent from others, and one ought to have 
chance to space them different.” 

I didn’t make any reply, and for a few min- 
utes we talked about something else. I they 
said, ** Bangs, how far from center to center do 
you think brood-combs ought to be spaced 
apart?” 

“Scant 1, 
distance.” 

* Don’t you think it would be handy,” said |, 
“to have some arrangement by which you could 
be sure that your frames were always properly 
spaced, without any danger of mistake?” ; 

** No,” said he, ** | wouldn’t give a cent for any 
thing of the kind. I’m so used to it that I ean 
space them exact just by letting a finger of each 
hand be squeezed just so much.” 

Said I, “Are you sure that ,all your franies, 
every one of them, are so exactly spaced ?” 

* Yes, sir,” said he, emphatically; “you may 
look through my hives. and measure between 
the — and you'll find them alike al! 
through.” 

** Now, see here, Bangs,” said I, “if you try 
to space all frames at exact distances, what be- 
comes of your objection to fixed distances thiat 
you can’t space according to your combs? Ac- 
cording to your own story, you try to have fixed 
distances now, without the convenience of doing 
it quickly, and being sure that it is entirely 
exact.” 

He looked down for a minute and scratched 
his head, and then, like the good-natured fel- 
low that he was, he broke out into a hearty 
laugh. “ Well,” said he, “I don’t know that it 
ever came to me before that I was using any 
thing like fixed distances. I guess you’ve got 
me. But Ill tell you another objection that you 
can’t get over soeasy. Whatever toggery you 
use to keep your frames at fixed distances, 
you’re sure to kill a lot of bees; and with |oose 
frames, they don’t touch, so you can’t kil! any 
bees.” 

“I’m not so sure,’ said I. ‘You know that 
it is claimed that, by having the right space 
made exact, together with thick top-bars, there 
are no burr or brace combs. Now, don’t you 
believe that your burr-combs make more trouble 
than the end-bars touching together, if it is 
true that such burr-combs can be avoided?” 

“Why, no.” said he, “I didn’t suppose so.” 

“Well, you think aboutit. Bits of com) and 
honey are put without stint between the top- 
bars. and when a bee gets to licking up honey 
in such a place, you must give her a pretty 
rough squeeze, perhaps several of them, before 
she is ready to move on, Then when you go t0 
replace your honey-board it’s still worse. You 
can’t see what you are doing; and unless you 
go very slowly and carefully you are sure t 
kill a number of bees, probably more than you 
ever know of; for by the next time you open 
the hive the dead bees are all cleared away. 
Now, suppose the only chance to kill bees ‘s by 
having the end-bars come together; don’: yol 
see there is less surface comes together, even if 
the whole of the end-bars touch, than the com- 
bined surfaces of burr and brace combs thal 
come together between top-bars, and bet weel 
top-bars and honey-board? But even i! the 
space between end-bars were much greate:. you 
know very well that a little touch will mikea 
bee get out of the way when it is standing 00 
the bare wood of the end-bar; whereas you may 
mash it sometimes before it will get out «i the 
way when on a spot daubed with honey.” 

‘Well, now,” said Bangs, “I guess it’s jest 
accordin’ to how we're used to things. ! ebb 
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we'd git used to it, like them New York fel- 
rs, we’d change our notions, and I guess you 

)etter give the thing a fair trial, and I'll watch 

how you come out. At any rate, i C'dn’t know 

be fore, or leastways I hadn’t thought of it, that 

[was usin’ fixed distances, and smashin’ more 

bees than closed ends would.” C. C. MILLER. 
\Iarengo, Il. 


You cornered Bangs completely, and there 
are more bee-keepers just like him. Although 
they disclaim it, yet, at the expense of a great 
deal of time and labor, they try to maintain 
between their frames a fixed and invariable dis- 
tance. | C. 


——©1, a 
ee a 


IMPROVING BEES, ETC. 


IMPROVING RACES OF BEES BY SELECTION, 
ETC. 








A correspondent wishes me to tell the readers 
of GLEANINGS my opinion as to the effect of 
breeding, on black bees, had the same course 
and untiring energy been spent on them in try- 
ing toimprove them which has been put upon 
the Italian bees, and winds’ up by saying, 
“Would not the black queen now be larger, 
finer, and more prolific, ete., had such a course 
been pursued ?” 

Undoubtedly there would have been some im- 
provement in the black or German bee, had the 
apiarists of the United States taken hold of the 
matter with the same will in breeding which 
they have shown in breeding the Italian bee up 
to its present standard; but I do not think that 
the effeet would have been as marked on the 
German bee as it has on the Italian, for the 
simple reason that the black or German bee is a 
fixed race or variety, while the Italian bee is 
nothing more than a hybrid, in my opinion. 
Any race of animals which are fixed and con- 
stant in their breeding. can not be improved 
nearly so easily as can one which is liable to 
sport. The same holds good in the vegetable 
kingdom, all of our best varieties of vegetables 
being obtained from “sports.” Breed black 
queens as earefully as you may, they will not 
Vary a particle as to color, while the Italian 
queens vary from a queen nearly if not quite as 
black as any black queen, to one whose abdo- 
men is of an orange yellow throughout its 
Whole length; henee those who have bred for 
beauty as well as other qualities have been able 
tosucceed in producing queens that will give all 
yellow queens every time, and whose worker 
wogeny are a solid yellow nearly its whole 
eneth. Those who have paid no attention to 
color breeding have seen their bees go from 
those with three yellow bands back to bees with 
searcoly a bit of yellow on them; and yet there 
isseorcely a number of a bee-paper printed but 
that tells somewhere in its columns about 
“pure” Italian bees. If the Italian bees are a 
pire race they are given to sporting beyond 
ay oiher known pure thing. It seems to me it 
Is in possible for these bees to be any thing else 
than a hybrid. This inelination to sport as to 
color gave the assurance that they would sport 
as to quality as well, so we have breeders who 
hay worked for a very industrious bee, and 
have seen industry come to the front with 


the Others have worked for wintering 
(ales, white capping of the combs, ete., and 
“on hese qualities increase; till, take it all in 
a, ie Ttalian bee, as bred in the United 


Sta! s, undoubtedly stands at the head of all 
the | os Known to the world. This is evidenced 
by cls coming for them from all parts of the 
Wor’: and eoule they be shipped the same as 
“al on-perishable articles, there would not be 
icocitry.on the face of the earth, where bees 
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could exist, where they would not be found. 
Now, the same thing which keeps the black 
bees from sporting as to color, hinders them 
from sporting in other directions desired by the 
bee-keeper, so that, to a certain extent, they 
are nearly if not identically the same as they 
were when they first left the hands of the Crea- 
tor. There is a certain amount of improve- 
ment by the “survival of the fittest,’ and yet 
such improvement has not advanced these bees 
as much during the centuries which have pass- 
ed as has the hand of man the Italians during 
the past quarter of a century; nor has the 
hand of man ever made as much improvement 
on them during all the long past as has been 
made with the Italian during the last decade. 
There is one other thing which I wish to no- 
tice in the correspondent’s question before clos- 
ing. He wishes to know whether the black 
queens would not be “ larger” and “ finer’? had 
the right course of breeding been pursued. All 
of my experience goes to prove that an exceed- 
ingly large queen is rarely if ever as good as 
one of a medium size; and if it is meant that a 
large queen is “finer” than is one not so large, 
I beg to differ with the writer of the question. 
A large queen seems to be less active than a 
medium-sized queen, and, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, they can not be depended upon to 
bring the colony up to the greatest strength at 
the pleesure of the apiarist so well as can 
queens of lesser size. It would seem by the 
complaints which come to almost all queen- 
breeders, saying.“ The*queen you sent me is 
small,” that. if queens sent out could be as big 
as bumble-bees, the purchaser would be far 
better pleased than he is with a queen which is 
capable of great things, but small to look at 
when she arrives at his postoftice. The old 
saying, that * you can not tell by the looks of a 
toad how far it can jump,” applies more fully 
to a queen-bee than to any thing else with 
which I am acquainted, especially to a queen 
which has come along distance in the mails. 
I have seen queens which came a long journey 
in the mails, which did not look nearly so well 
nor as much like a fertile queen, as did virgin 
queens which I had in my yard at the time; 
but give them a few weeks in a colony during 
the month of May and they would not look like 
the same queen, and could doa business at egg- 
laying which was a marvel to the most fastid- 
ious. The queen that is capable of producing 
the desired number of worker bees in just the 
right time for the honey-harvest, and these 
workers have the desired energy in securing the 
harvest (all minor qualities being equal), is the 
queen which will give the best results, be she 
large or small; but the real moneyed result will 
generally go with the queen of medium size, for 
she is the most apt to give the bees as above. 
Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 4. G. M. Doo.LirrLe. 


{Friend D., you may be right in the above, 
and you may be wrong, so far as I know, for I 
confess it is deep water for me. I do know, 
however, that some of our plants and vegeta- 
bles are capable of very great changes, and in a 
very few years, by careful selection. Out. in 
our garden. right. before me. is a great whop- 
ping—well, I can’t tell you its name, for the 
plant has evidently not yet decided whether it 
will be a cabbage ora cauliflower. There isa 
great mass of leaves inclosing something. The 
shape of the leaves indicates that it is a cauli- 
flower; but at present it looks as if these leaves 
contained only a good-sized cabbage-head. Our 
readers may remember my White Plume lettuce. 
A single stalk of lettuce in the greenhouse 
came up looking white. Lat first thought it 
was caused by feeble growth and lack of sun- 
shine. ete., and therefore I hadn’t much faith 
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that it would perpetuate its bleached appear- 
ance. By much pains and care, however, lene- 
ceeded in getting it through the winter, and 
making it bear seed, and the little plants were 
more or less white. By selection we got heads 
of lettuce that were like some of our coleuses, 
mostly white. with green splotches; but when 
we tried to sell them on the wagon we were re- 
warded for our pains by having customers ob- 
ject, fearing that the bleached appearance was 
‘aused by something we put on it to kill in- 
sects. Well, we should have succeeded in get- 
ting it all white, no doubt; but by that devel- 
opment of its albino peculiarity the plant be- 
‘ame enfeebled, and I soon found that we must 
work for good solid heads as well as for white 
ness. Old dame Nature seemed quite willing 
to give us one or the other, but Ihave about 
given up trying to get both. The white plants 
do not make good heads, but just push up to 
seed. If I were to attempt to reason by analo- 
gy, and say that the alblno bees will be feeble 
and“ run up to seed.” I should probably be 
jumping at conclusions. I wish Prof. Cook 
would tell us what he thinks aboutit.}] A. I. R. 


eno  . 
KING-BIRDS. 





THEIR HABITS; AN ENEMY OF BEES, 





{ Editor Gleanings:—The question of the king- 
bird and its habits as discussed in GLEANINGS 
at different times has not thrown much light 
on,the habits of that bird; and 
from what has been said by cor- 
respondents in that journal from 
time to time, it is apparent that 
some have mistaken other birds for 
the king-bird. That such a. mis- 
take should be made is not so 


KING-BIRD, MALE; 3 NATURAL SIZE. 


very strange when we consider how little well- 
informed people on other subjects know of or- 
nithology, and, worse than that, those who 
attempt to write on any of the different species 
of birds are usually very careless or else igno- 
rant in regard to the subject. Our cyclopedias 
and natural histories are also faulty in this 
respect, and more on account of poor illustra- 
tions than from detailed description. The 
American Cyclopedia describes the king-bird 
quite accurately in respect to its size, color, and 
markings; but the cut of the bird as there 
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given resembles the bird commonly e¢:'!Jed 
“phoebe” nearer than it does the king-bird, 
I send you drawings, both of the male ani fe- 
male, which are more true to life. 

The king-bird in this latitude (42) brings 
forth its brood toward the last of June or the 
first of July, usually from three to six in a |it- 
ter. It builds a substantial nest of rather 
coarse material, most often in the forks of Sarge 
limbs of a tree, and close up to the tree-triunk, 
without any perceptible attempt to secrecy i 
from rain or sunshine. When situated near ap 
apiary, the food of the young king-birds, a: 
least while they remain in the. nest, is mostly 
bees and usually drones. Five young ng- 
birds were taken from their nest at sunset, and 
dissected. Upward of forty bees, mostly drones, 
were found in the gizzards of the five. Please 
note, not in the crop, but in the gizzard: fo 
king-birds have nocrops. The faet that they 
have no crop, and that the cesophagus does not 
appear to be larger than an ordinary shice- 
string, certainly not capable of expanding much 
more than to accommodate itself to the size of a 
large drone, should be sufficient proof to con- 
tradict any statement to the effeet that they 
are capable of regurgitating their food in quan- 
tities described in the A BC of Bee Culture. 


DOES, THE HONEY-BEE RECOGNIZE THE KING- 
BIRD AS ITS NATURAL ENEMY? 
Circumstances seem to indicate that they 
consensually so understand it, and are ever 
ready to punish it whenever they have an op- 











KING-BIRD, FEMALE. 


portunity todo so. Only a few 
years ago two men were pre- 
paring to hive a swarm o! Ital- 
ian bees which had _ ssued 
from a hive; and while walt 
ing for them to cluster, their 
attention was called to two 
king-birds whose actions indi- 
cated that they were in 4 
panic of alarm and _ jperfect 
fury. Theircontinual screams 
seemed to voice both fe 'ings 
of despair and rage. They would dive «ut of 
their hiding - place right into the cloud of 
circling bees, screaming, and snappping ‘hell 
bills, then suddenly dart back to their cover 0 
thick brush, followed by a perfect stre.o of 
bees. While this battle was going on. ‘/iree 
full-fledged young king-birds fell to the g' jund, 
and died from the effect of stings. The pal 
ent birds, which had so heroically tricd 
defend their brood, were never seen *'tel 
ward, probably having also died from stil s. 
The love of the king-bird for drones afi: ‘ds 4 
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ed Pes. ticient exeuse for all bee-men to make war 
rd. Beupon him, even if it did not touch the worker, 
fe. fF for it could easily mistake a queen for a drone; 
n, too, the ecumbrous flight of the queen and 
vgs Pedeone when united in the air would be a very 
the fe tempting morsel fora bird that loves to take its 
it- Peprey on the wing. J. W. PorTER. 











her  Ponea, Neb., June 30. 
rge 
8 
nk, 
1 it NUBBINS. 
ah 
at BPrur AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT LANSING PRO- 
stly NOUNCES SPECIAL PLANTING FOR BEES 
ng- ONLY, NOT A SUCCESS. 
und 
nes, This is proving our third poor honey season. 


‘ase JB Every person says, * What delightful weather!”’ 
for HPeople who have gone north are hastening 
hey Beback, or sending for cloaks and overcoats. Is 
not Fthere any connection between the cool weather 
ioe- Rand the small honey-flow ? 
uch The matter of * honey-dew ” is one of nation- 
ofa Fal importance. Iam getting scores of letters, 
‘on- FRasking. “* Why is our honey so dark, so strong, 
hey Bland what can we do with it?” It should have 
an- Bebeen kept from the sections. It can be used for 
manufaeturing—for cakes, cigars, and printers’ 
rollers. May be it will be safe for winter. It 
NG- Bisurely will do for spring food for the bees. 
What does friend Muth say on the matter? 

| think our experiments have shown that 
special planting for bees is not advisable. Ifa 
plant can be found that will surely grow, will 
secrete nectar in all weather, will self-sow, and 
hold its own against weeds, etc., and needs no 
‘ultivation, such a plant might pay just for 
honey? Is there sneh a plant? 

We have tried experiments this season that 
how most conclusively that bees are a blessing 
othe farmer and fruit-grower. These latter 
should either keep bees or else beg the bee- 
‘eeper to come. Iam sure all will be interested 
experiments that prove beyond peradventure 
that bees are very essential in nature’s economy. 
Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. Cook. 


rr re 
SHUCKS. 


Bro. Root:—I see you always have “Straws” 
ogo with your ** Heads of Grain,” so I conclud- 
pd to bring you an armload of shucks to be fe 
0 your readers, along with the “ Nubbins” fur- 
lished by Prof. Cook. 

I've been thinking what a grand scheme it 
vould be to get a queen each from friends 
ebel and Moore, and raise a strain of bees 
hat would “root over the flowers,” spill their 
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eyer 
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i few 
pre- MPontents, and just “roll in the honey” like a 
tal- Mitte boy gathering pumpkins. This scheme is 
sued Mot patented. 

wait- Dr. Miller ean have nice nail-boxes cheaper 
their Bhan ic makes, by getting a restaurant-keeper 


_ WO BO Open Some square oyster-cans. according to 
indi- Hhe custitution and by-laws stamped on the 
in & MBhin-vnned end. Cut them down the side a 
rfect MPicce. ‘ake part of one side off. punch a hole in 
cams Bhe (ong side to hang up by. What better 


ge Ould One ask? Neat, light, cheap and durable. 
at vr lever lost any sleep * hatching ” this inven- 
OF lon, coctor, so it is free. 
their 

SNAKEY. 
a off Ys | too have seen prairie rattlesnakes 


juree wal as many as seven young ones “way 
und, gg?! but they did not “give them up in the 
par: @@''s vct,” as friend LaMontagne says. The 


j toggte’ h seven didn’t give ’em up till our old 
fier ok her in two. ‘Those little fellows were 
de ugh to fight. But a copperhead is old 
to fight before leaving the eggs. I saw 


‘ds g eeu 





a man once who thought his boots were * too 
snakey ” and wouldn’t have them on. 
PAINTED APICULTURE. 

I think Dr. Miller put in some hard licks in 
the right place in speaking about the “rosy 
hues.” It seems, from all appearance, that 
honey-producing will soon be as badly overdone 
as the queen-rearing business now is. From 
the number of advertisers catching on every 
issue of GLEANINGS, it looks as if every breeder 
would soon have to be his own customer. 

Carbondale, Kan. J. H. MARKLEY. 


rr ae 
THE SILK-MOTH. 


ITS CARE AND CULTURE. 








While there are several larvee of moths that 
spin good and abundant silk, there are none 
that equal the mulberry silkworm, or the Chi- 
nese silk-moth, Bombyx mori. This insect has 
been cared for so long thatit has become feeble, 
pee. and nearly helpless, so that, should man 

ail to care for this valuable insect for a single 
year, the species would become extinct. 

The en is white or cream-colored, with ob- 
secure brownish stripes across the front or pri- 
mary wings. The moths are about the size of 
our common cabbage butterflies, though, of 
course, the body is much heavier. Curiously 
enough, neither sex can fly, though the male is 
the more active of the two. We see here how 
too much care and fondling tends to weaken. 
It is not the boys or girls whose parents do 
every thing for them that set the river on fire. 
The insects mate very soon after they come 
from the chrysalis state, and the female com- 
mences almost at once to lay her 300 eggs. 
Strangely enough, the female will lay. even 
though coitus does not take place. What is 
still more strange, these unimpregnated eggs 
sometimes develop. Thus we have here what 
we see in aphides and our drone bees—parthen- 
ogenesis, or agamic reproduction—reproduc- 
tion without males. The eggs are glued fast to 
whatever receives them. Itis common to place 
thick paper by the insects to receive the eggs. 
The Bros we lay these eggs in late summer, and 
soon die. The eggs hatch the next spring or 
summer. The form of the egg is nearly spherical, 
slightly flattened. It is small and yellowish; 
an ounce of eggs will produce 40.000 worms. 
The eggs are lighter colored just before hatch- 
ing. The larvais also whitish, rather rough, 
with a caudal horn, like our tomato-worm and 
other sphinx larvae. When small it is quite 
hairy; but as it becomes full grown, the hairs 
are lost. When mature it is nearly two inches 
long. It feeds on mulberry or osage orange. It 
isan enormous feeder, aS any one knows who 
has raised it. It is said to eat its own weight 
of leaves each day. This may not be correct, 
but itis not very far out of the way. It is no 
slight task to care fora large number. The 
larve are usually kept in trays. and the feed 
must be kept fresh and clean or disease will de- 
stroy all the insects. The larvie are also help- 
less. If put out on to the trees, they are blown 
off and destroyed. Like the moth, long care and 
dependence has made that care necessary to life 
itself. The larva feeds for nearly a month, 
when it spins its cocoon, which is egg-shaped, 
as large as a small hen’s-egg, and may be white 
or yellow, The worm is about three days spin- 
ning its cocoon; then it rests three days, when 
it pupates. It remains as a pupa for three 
weeks, when the moths come forth. If the 
eggs are not desired, the cocoons are heated, so 
as to destroy the pupa. It is easier to wind the 
silk off from such baked cocoons; forif the moth 
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ie comes forth, she breaks the thread, which is ing candles and working with wax upon a con- 
ae spun as one continuous fiber. If the eggs are mon kitchen-stove. From this humble begin- 
b wished, the moths are suffered to come forth, ning the business has grown to its present propor- 
k mate, and deposit their eggs on the heavy pa- tions. which employs about70 persoas, male and 
ta per on which they are placed. female, and who yearly transform thousands of 
ie Of course, it is interesting to care for a few of tons of crude wax into the many beauti!u! 
BY, these insects; but the labor is quite severe, and things into which wax can be worked. In the 
: ; the returns quite slight. Labor in Europe isso basement of the factory we find crude wax from 
a much less than here that it is to be doubted all parts of the world, and the qualities are as 
a! whether this industry will ever give satisfac- various as the countries from which it comes, 
act) tion. There are quite large establishments, I This variety in quality is derived, it is supposed, 
st think, in Kansas and California. My experi- from the different flora from which the honey 
=. @ ence With silkworms has been only that of an is obtained. The wax from Cuba is of a cherry 
Pe amateur. Will not some experienced reader of red, while from the adjacent island of St. Do- 
».! GLEANINGS correct my statements if necessary. mingo the color and quality are entirely differ- 
aes and add further points? A. J. Cook. ent. 

Ag’! College, Mich., June 17. Imported wax comes in various stages of dirt, 

k and requires much cleansing before it is fit for 
PE; a use. Wax from Africa is shipped in large $00- 
pes RAMBLE NO. 43. lb. cakes, covered with sacking, and contains 

4 a much foreign substance. American wax is 





WAXWORKS OF ECKERMANN & WILL; A VAL- Shipped in barrels and boxes, in the well-known 

UABLE AND INTERESTING ARTICLE. tin-pan shapes. The firm gives North Carolina 

the banner for producing the best quality of 
Having for several years sent our surplus wax in this country. 

wax, Whenever we had any, to the firm of Eck- The receipts of American wax have fallen off 
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x) FACTORY AND BLEACHING-YARD OF ECKERMANN & WILL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

fa , 

‘ ermann & Will. of Syracuse, N. Y..and receiv- to acertain extent during the past few years; 

ct ing prompt returns and the highest market but foreign wax has steadily inereasé — 

‘ prices, we desired a further acquaintance with especially since the enactment of the new tar 

My them; and as we rambled through the city of law, which allows wax tocomein free. 

4 Syracuse the opportunity was embraced of As foreign wax is taking the place ot stive 
looking their works over, and with the follow- wax toa certain extent in the manufac ure 
ing result. foundation, Messrs. Eekermann & Wi!) find 


The waxworks of Eckermann & Will were es- that a little educational process is requ red to 
tablished in 1855. Mr. Anthony Will was a teach foundation-makers the difference be- 
practical wax-worker from Germany, and, soon tween native and foreign wax. Partic- who 
after settling in Syracuse, he commenced mak- have ordered wax from them have been «issat 
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ed with quality and color, and immediately 
imp to the conclusion that itis adulterated. 
rhe name of the firm has certainly been long 
ough before the public to give assurance 
iat the wax, or whatever else that may be or- 
ved from them, is true to name and descrip- 
on; and if the firm had conducted its business 
the plan of deception they never would have 
crown up to their present prosperous propor- 
TLoOns. 
he wax is melted by steam in large wood- 
en tanks, with a capacity of 1000 Ibs. It is re- 
duced to thin sheets in another long tank, in 
ie end of which is a revolving cylinder about 
feet in diameter. After sheeting, it is spread 
it upon eanvas trays for bleaching. The 
yard in the rear of the factory will contain 
000 Ibs. Of wax, and that amount was going 
through the interesting course of bleaching at 
i© moment of our view, which is here repro- 
ced, 
When the wax is first put out it compacts 
ve or less; and during the first processes it 
is to be frequently showered with water, and 
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process, but the greater portion of them are 
made in molds, in which hundreds can be made 
ina short time, and which have a very ingen- 
ious self-wicking attachment. 

At present the firm are making large candles. 
A 15-lb. candle was too much of a temptation 
for our Hawkeye to pass by, and we here give 
the appearance of it by the side of a workman. 
The largest candle made by them weighed 75 
Ibs. These large candles are made for mer- 
chants. The latest popular advertising fad is 
to set up one of these mammoth candles ina 
store, touch a match to the wick, and let peo- 
ple guess how long it will burn. Of course, the 
one guessing nearest will get a suit of clothes, 
a piano, or a building lot, and the merchant get 
a power of advertising. Another important 
branch of manufacture is a refined article for 
the drug trade. This is put upin small faney 
cakes, and sent to all parts of the country. 

A majority of the workmen are Germans. 
The leading industry of Bavaria has for years 
been the making of church candles, and their 
product is the best in the world; but from the 








ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BLEACHING-YARD. 


ed over by hand to keep it in a loose and 
le condition. As the process draws toward 
pletion it is then shielded from wet or rain 
being placed under protecting sheds if a 
shower should rise. The bleaching process 
develops other features in foreign wax. 
‘will not bleaéh at all. When the bleach- 
process is finished on good wax it hasa 
y whiteness good to look upon. After 
hing, colors are incorporated in the wax, 
the artist in wax has a wide field to exer- 
his artistic taste. Church, fancy, and toy 
ies are made in large numbers in all shades 
colors, and in all stages of decoration. 

candles are made after the old dipping 


number and variety in this manufactory we 
think Bavaria has a worthy representative in 
Syracuse. A cheaper grade of candles is also 
made of paraffine and stearine. Ceresin is also 
used. This latter product comes from Silesia, 
Austria, and is almost like wax, but it eventu- 
ally hardens and becomes tough like rubber. 

‘he firm have never manufactured founda- 
tion, except in an experimental way. The ex- 
periment was not a success; and from points 
we have learned since visiting the factory, we 
think the result of further dealings in the 
aforesaid line will result only in money out of 
their own pockets. 

The founders of this establishment have gone 
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the way of all living; but the younger Wills 
continue the business under the old firm name; 
and from the honorable and enterprising way it 
is conducted, we expect to see the business still 
further develop. 

Syracuse is one of those energetic cities of 
Central New York supported by a fertile farm- 
ing country. Its leading industry is the manu- 
facture of salt, from the abundant saline 
springs there found. 
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A MAMMOTH CANDLE. 


There are many bee-keepers located in this 
vicinity, and their wants in the supply line are 
attended to by F. A. Salisbury, who not only 
manufactures but handles supplies for other 
parties. Winter losses were heavy in this por- 
tion of New York, and Bro. S.’s outlook and his 
feelings seemed to be lacerated thereby. and 
electricity had greater charms for him than the 
keeping of bees. We tried to give him the Cal- 
ifornia fever in order to give Dr. Merchant anoth- 
er patient; but we fear the doctor will not get a 
fee from Mr. S. To encourage the doctor, sev- 
eral cases will soon be handed over to him by 
the RAMBLER. 


[You have indeed given us a valuable article; 
and this, together with your Hawkeye views, 
gives us a glimpse of the extent to which one of 
the products of the apiary (wax) is used in the 
arts outside of its use by bee-keepers in the 
form of foundation. I venture to suggest that 
very few bee-keepers who have sent Ecker- 
mann & Will wax have before realized the 
magnitude of their business. It might be inter- 
esting to know what proportion wax sold for 
foundation in their business bears to that used 
in other lines. Perhaps the company or the 
Rambler can favor us with the information. 
As bee-keepers use very little if any bleached 
wax for foundation-making, we must infer that 
the product of the large bleaching yard shown 
in the two views, of a capacity of 10,000 Ibs. at 
a time, is used wholly for other purposes. Say, 
Rambler, why didn’t you tell us more about the 
bleaching—how it is done in detail, and what it 
is for? The three views are exceedingly inter- 
esting, and stimulate a desire for more facts. 
Is that big candle held by the workman sup- 
posed to be made entirely of wax, oris the candle 
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better for the mixture of some grease or par- 
affine? Wouldn’t pure beeswax at 26 or 27 
cents wholesale be rather expensive for those 
big candles, or in the small candles used in the 
Catholic churches? By the way, it has been in- 
timated ina quiet way that Eckermann & Wil) 
have sometimes sent out adulterated wax to 
foundation-makers. Of the many tons of wax 
that we have bought of them we never had any 
but the pure article, and we have no evidence 
of their furnishing it to other makers. Indeed, 
it would be very poor policy, for ‘‘ doctored” 
wax for foundation can be so readily detected. 
They may mix other ingredients in wax used 
for other purposes, and this would be perfectly 
legitimate, so long as the foreign addition did 
not deteriorate the wax. In fact, we suspect, 
for instance, that candles made of pure bees- 
wax are not so good as those made of adulter- 
ated wax. When adulteration improves an ar- 
ticle, and consumers understand the fact (mark 
this), then adulteration is perfectly beste. 
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MRS. GOLDEN’S SWARM-CATCHER. 


HOW TO CATCH A SWARM BEFORE IT GETS IN- 
TO THE AIR. 











Linclese a photograph of Mrs. M. A. Golden’s 
swarm-catching device. It may an old idea, 
used years ago, for all we know; but, neverthe- 
less, it is one of the best, handiest, and mos: 
complete arrangements for catching swarms 
when issuing from the hive that we have ever 
used. The cut will explain the whole matter 
better than words can, and is very easily con- 
structed. 














MRS. GOLDEN’S SWARM-CATCHER. 


My good wife is the author, and suggeste| 
the above device. which I hastily constructe:: 
You see I caught her using itin a few minute- 
after completing the catcher; thus she_ ha 
caught some 18 or 20 swarms with it, and th 
queen every time. You see there is no fussin: 
or catching from trees, and running throug 
the hot sun; but simply, when a swarm is iss! 
ing, pick up the device and hold it against th 
entrance, and behold with considerable plea: 
ure that no tree is to be climbed or stings to ! 
induced. 

To construct the catcher, take 4 strips © 
pine 4 feet long, % in. square; 2 strips 30 1) 
long by % square: 2 strips 15 in. long by. 
square; 2 strips 20 in. long, 34 square; 2 strij) 
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;in. long, 8 square; 2 strips 4 in. long, 3% 

square; one strip 15 in. long, 'sx3 wide, nailed 
, : together as per diagram. and covered with cot- 
ton cloth, but light oil cloth is much the best, 

with the gloss side in: 2 light sash, A. covered 

with wire cloth, are slipped into a groove at B, 


) and fastened by a spring C. A flap of cloth is 
‘ tacked to the upper slide at D, and when the 
catcher is moved it falls over the entrance and 


, <eeps the bees from getting out. When the 
swarm has issued, take hold of the wire bale at 
i. and go to your hive and sprinkle the bees 
through the wire cloth; then turn the catcher 
| with wire sereen down, and a shake places the 
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lor, of Forestville, Minn., used a similar device 
last year, Of its practical workings in a letter 
received he says: 


Friend Root:—I send you to-day photos of 
two swarm-catchers invented by myself. I used 
one of them last season; and I will say that it 
does the work with absolute perfection. One 
person can adjust it to the hive instantly, with- 
out killing a bee, and it will be tight whether 
tilted much or little. The self-hiver is equally 
perfect. and offers no obstruction of any kind to 
the bees while at work. I took all these things 
to the Keokuk convention. with the intention 





MRS. GOLDEN’S SWARMER CATCHING A SWARM. 


ees on the screen spring: the screen at C 
vhich comes out, and the bees, are shaken off 

and harmony reigns supremely. Any one us- 
ug the above catcher, old or modern, will be 
essed with a mild temper in swarming time. 

: J. A. GOLDEN. 


or 


Reinersville, O., June 25. 
These devices will doubtless work very nice- 
f you can get toa hive just as the first bee 
the swarm are coming forth; but in most 
ses a swarm is entirely or nearly out and in 
e air before they are observed. There are 
ses When these hivers would be very useful: 
uring the height of the honey season. swarm- 
z-out is contagious; and while one swarm is 
the air, another, hearing the swarming-note, 
very apt to come forth. By keeping up a 
reful watch at such times these swarms can 
vo and so prevent them from uniting 
th the one already in the air; but the apia- 
| must be spry. 
Ve have engraved in half-tone the photo- 
iph of Mrs. Golden hiving the swarm, so that 
‘readers can witness an actual case. 
‘am unable to say whether Mrs. Golden was 
first one to conceive the idea. Mr. B. Tay- 





of giving them to the bee-keeping friends, but I 
was metin a different spirit from what I ex- 
pected, and had no chance to offer them. 
B. TAYLOR. 
Forestville, Minn., May 14. 


It is quite possible that these devices may be 
very serviceable in agood many instances. We 
should be glad to get reports from others who 
have used them. By the way, there ought to 
be a good many who have tested the Alley 
automatic swarmer. How has it ~~. IR 
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RIPENING SAGE HONEY ARTIFICIALLY. 





QUESTIONS FROM A CALIFORNIAN ANSWERED 
BY A CALIFORNIAN. 


In our locality—Coast Mountains—the sage 
honey is too thick to allow it to ripen in the 
comb. We use a tank of 3000 to 4000 lbs. capa- 
city. The greatest heat is about 115° in the 
shade. 

1. Do you advise setting the tank in the shade 
or in the sun ? 
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2. What is the greatest heat that honey will 
ripen in without injury ? 

sast, Cal. GILSTRAP & GILSTRAP. 

[We sent the above to Mr. J. F. MeIntyre, 
who replies: } 

1. You may set the tank in the sun if you 
cover it with white muslin. and do not let it 
stand over two weeks; 115° in the shade means 
135° in the sun, in California, where the air can 
circulate: but in a hole or tank, the air gets 
much hotter. I once spoiled half a tank of 
honey by covering it with wire cloth, and let- 
ting it sitin the sun about a week. My neigh- 
bor had a hen lay in a nail-keg which stood out 
in the sun during a hot day, and in the evening 
the egg was cooked. Myself and neighbors all 
set our tanks in the sun; but Lintend to puta 
shed over mine this spring. 

2. [have never made any careful tests, but I 
have reason to believe that honey will stand a 
higher temperature if heated with hot water or 
steam than it will if heated in the sun. I be- 
lieve that the strong light has some effect on 
the honey to make it darker, and that honey 
allowed to stand in the sun soon acquires an 
old strong flavor—becomes rancid, as it were. I 
have frequently heated honey to 160 or 170° by 
setting the can in hot water, without injury; 
but I am sure that that amount of sun heat 
would spoil the honey. I have great faith in a 
“vacuum pan” for evaporating honey; and if 
I knew where to get an air-pump of half horse- 
power capacity I would build one and try it. 

Fillmore, Cal.. Apr. 7. J. F. McINTYRE. 


rr 00 
FRAMES. 


DR. MILLER DISCUSSES THE HOFFMAN FRAME. 








Isn’t it time we were having reports coming 
in from different quarters as to suecess and 
failure with different kinds of frames? For 
after all the discussion it is hardly possible that 
there has not been considerable experimenting. 
Come on, friends, and teil us how you came 
out: give us your successes and failures, espe- 
cially the failures. 

It is hard to be fully settled, but I'll tell you 
about my experimenis, as far as I’ve got. That 
feature of the Hoffman frame that allows the 
ends of the top-bars, and the upper ends of the 
end-bars, to come together in such a way that 
the bees can get at the rabbets only from below 
to propolize them, I am much pleased with, and 
think whatever else may be about the frame, 
one feature must be, that the ends of the top- 
bars must be wide enough to touch. The great 
advantage is, that you can slide several or all 
the frames along together. 

But the thickness of the Hoffman top-bars 
that I have had is %,and I am not satisfied 
with that. There are decidedly too many burr- 
combs over them, and the top-bars of % thick- 
ness are just as clear, so far as I can judge, as 
the slat honey-board. Possibly as they become 
older they may not work so well, but that does 
not alter the fact that 7% is ahead. It may be 
that one inch might be still better, but if %& al- 
ways works as well as it has done so far, I think 
I shall be as well satisfied as Iam likely to be 
with any thing in bee-keeping. 

Some top-bars have mortises cut in them for 
tenons on the ends of the end-bars. That makes 
a nice fit, but it weakens the top-bar at that 
point, making it liable to split off. Decidedly, 
no mortises for me. 


So much for top-bars. As for end-bars, I 


don’t know enough about it yet to know wheth- 
er the Hoffman is all right, or whether end-bars 
closed their entire length are better. To tell 
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the plain truth, I don’t know yet just how to 
handle either. If, in putting one frame agains! 
another, itis first to be rested on the rabbet 
and then slid along, then the less of the end- 
bars to touch each other, the less danger ‘of 
mashing bees. But if the lower end of the 
frame in the hands is first to be placed agains' 
the upper end of the next frame and then to be 
slid down, then there is no more danger of kil|- 
ing bees if the end-bars touch their entire 
length. Still, even in that case, the shorter the 
part of the end-bar that touches, the quicker ji 
can be slid down. So far, then, the advantage 
is on the side of having the end-bars touch 
only at the upper ends. But another thing 
comes in. If the end-bars touch their entire 
length, we have the closeness of the box hive, 
and it may be that this is so important, espe- 
cially at the North, as to overbalance the dis- 
enone in handling. Who can help to settle 
this ? 

So far, then, as I can see, the frame I want is 
the Hoffman having a top-bar not less than *, 
thick and a little more than an inch wide, hav- 
ing end-bars possibly touching the entire length. 
possibly only part way. 

As to one point in using these frames, I am 
still in the dark. In using loose hanging frames, 
suppose the top-bars are one inch wide, and 
they are spaced 1%¢ from center to center. That 
will leave 3 space between the top-bars. | 
believe it is the general custom to leave the 
same %¢ space between the outside top-bar and 
the side of the hive. Now, in the hives that | 
got with Hoffman frames, there was no provi- 
sion for any thing else than to have the top- 
bars fit snug up against the side of the hive. for 
of course if every thing is not wedged up tight 
together we have no fixed distances. By the 
way, there was nothing provided to wedge up 
with. Well, when the loose frames with ine!i- 
wide top-bars have 3¢ between the top-bar and 
hive wall, if the comb is % thick there is ,j,; of 
an inch between the face of the comb and the 
hive wall. But if a Hoffman top-bar is 1% 
wide, if itis shoved up tight to the wall, there 
is just a quarter of an inch between the face of 
the comb and the hive wall. Will thatdo? In 
a hive with Van Deusen spacers I Jet one frame 
fit snugly — the side of the hive, and that 
side of the frame had cells so shallow that no 
brood could be in it. Did it only 3 in that 
case, or would it always be so? If the frame 
must be spaced out further from the hive, how 
should it be done? I have nailed on little 
pieces on the side of the hive, but I don’t en- 
tirely like that, for I don’t like any thing that 
makes one side of the hive different from the 
other. Id like to know how to fill up the other 
side of the hive, also how to wedge up the duin- 


my ete. C. C. MILLER 
arengo, Il. 


[ Yes, doctor, it is time we were having reports 
as to the success or failure of the different 
kinds of frames, and Iam glad you have startod 
the ball rolling. If some frames are great |i- 
bor-savers, and others are not, those of us wo 
are earning or trying to earn our bread a: 
butter off the bees want to know what frase 
or frames it is. 

The Hoffman top-bar, with its widened ens. 
is good, and I think the majorty of those wo 
give it an unbiased test will soagree. There 
may be some difference of opinion regardi:g 
the end-bar, but I think that, if we accept is 
top-bar. we all sooner or later wil] adopt ''° 
end-bar substantially as Mr. Hoffman hims:' 

refers it. Mr. H. uses a deep frame, a 
rence the widened part of the ends does 1:1 
need to extend down more than 144 inches on 1 \° 
L. frame. It’s my opinion, that the less th 
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comes in contact, and yet is sufficient to keep 
the bottom-bars correctly spaced, the better. 
One and a half inches, I think, will be enough. 
Anotver thing: Hoffman’s idea of having the 
parts of the end-bar V-shaped—i. e., one square 
shoulder against a sharp edge—is something 
we piust have. At first I thought we could dis- 
pense With it, but now I see its importance; 
ht. more anon on this point, when I will illus- 
trate the reason, with diagrams. 

The Hoffman frames, to be handled the most 
expeditiously, Should be set down in the rabbet 
and then slid along; henee I do not want too 
much depth to the wide part of the end-bar; 
because, the greater the depth, the more liabili- 
ty to kill bees. You can have closed ends with 
Hloifman top-bars, but the sliding function is 
then sacrificed; that is, the sliding of the 
frames in the rabbets. Without this, rapid 
handling is greatly hindered, because we wish 
to avoid killing bees. 

Thereshould have been with your hives smal] 
strips of wood about 3 inches long, 3g wide, and 
» thick. These are to be nailed to the in- 
side of the hives in such position that, when the 
frames are crowded up, there will be the usual 
distance between the comb and the side of the 
hive that there is between the combs. But, 
after all, we have left them off in actual prac- 
tice in our Shane yard. I am not sure it is nec- 
essary to wedge Hoffman frames. | . I 





LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 


NOT GLOVES, BUT OIL OF WINTERGREEN 
FOR THE HANDS. 




















\ SUGGESTION FROM A DOCTOR IN AUSTRALIA. 





Dear Sir:—The May numbers of GLEANINGS 
arrived a few days ago, and I see that the writ- 
ers in the Ladies’ Conversazione are much ex- 
ercised in their minds on the subject of gloves 
for apiary work, and all sorts of materials are 
recommended, from pigs’-skin to sheep’s-wool. 
Gloves are no doubt of use to keep the hands 
clean and soft; but I want to tell the ladies 
that.so far as stings are concerned, they can 
do without any covering for the hands. Just 
let them get some oil of wintergreen and rub a 
few drops of it over their hands; and if they 
can col a bee to sting, unless it is hurt, they are 
cleverer than I am. 

It |; now mid-winter here. The day is dull 
and threatening rain, but the temperature is 
lot low enough to keep bees indoors; the day, 
however, is of the kind on which they are usu- 
ally cross; but he now I went out, and. after 
putting on a veil and rubbing my hands with 
oil «' wintergreen, I removed the cover of a 
hive cud stripped off the mat, which was stuck 
dow.) with propolis. The bees came at me in 
tin le, and dozens of them struck my hands; 
buts a rule they went off at once. Some re- 
mMainod, and curved their bodiés around so that 
it too. some strength of mind to prevent me 
from knoeking them off; but they always 


thoucht better of it before the sting wentin. I 
then \arred the hive and jerked my hands over 
the ames; but, though numbers of bees struck 
my ands, I was quite unable to get one to 
Stin I repeated this with two other hives, 
With similar results. 

I w that the use of oil of wintergreen in 
this say is not new; and Mr. Cheshire, in his 

and Bee-keeping,” Vol. IL., describes 
Som oxperiments similar to the above which 
he d Mr. Simmins conducted; but they do 
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not seem to have taken root, and I notice that, 
in your review of Cheshire’s work, you do not 
mention it. I feel convinced, however, that, 
were the fact more generally known, gloves for 
handling bees would soon become things of the 
past. 
The smell of oil of wintergreen is not dis- 
agreeable, and it does not soil the hands. It is, 
moreover, easily washed off afterward. Che- 
shire says that, in England, it is often adulter- 
ated, and itis here also; but, of course, I know 
that they wouldn't do any thing like that in 
America. They might, though, in Canada. 
H. MILLER, M. D. 
Warrnambool, Victoria, Australia, June 29. 


[Is not oil of wintergreen the chief ingredient 
of apifuge, a substance that is sold in England 
as a preventive of bee-stings when smeared 
over the hands? The stuff did not prevent the 
bees from stinging our hands, although it did 
seem to make them hesitate a little. We ac- 
cept the very fine compliment you pay us Amer- 
icans. We wish we deserved it.] ®. R. 


cr Qi 
BEES KILLED BY CLOSED-END FRAMES. 


MISS WILSON DISCUSSES THE MATTER. 





We read a great deal about the closed-end 
frames being troublesome in killing bees; but I 
don’t think they can compare with brace and 
burr combs, and the honey-boards as bee-killers. 
It would be a great saving of time and bees if 
we could manage to get along without those 
three articles. I would not object so much to 
the gveiis Neng providing the space between 
the top-bars and honey-board were not filled 
with burr-combs and honey. But if your colo- 
nies are strong, that is almost always the con- 
dition of affairs. Just go to a good strong col- 
ony, pry up your honey-board, and you havea 
sticky, dauby mess. Then pry your frames 
apart, and the brace-combs are just as bad. In 
handling your frames, unless you are very care- 
ful the honey is dripping all over your clothes. 
Now try to replace your frames and honey- 
board without killing bees. The bees will stick 
to the honey as if they were glued there, and it 
will take a good deal of patience and smoke if 
you do not kill any. to say nothing of time. 

The bees will be very thick, both on your 
honey-board and top-bars. You can dislodge 
them from your honey-board by giving it a vig- 
orous shaking, or you can take your honey- 
board in one hand, and. with your other hand, 
pound on the hand holding the honey-board; 
that will jar them off quickly. But you can’t 
shake or jar your top-bars. Nothing but smoke 
will do any good. and Iam not always able to 
get them out of the way with that, and I use it 
eo freely too. I truly believe I kill more 

ees in this way than any other. Thick top- 
bars are a great improvement. While they 
have not been entirely free from brace and burr 
combs, they have been nearly so. The fact that 
they are new may have had something to do 
with it, and they may not work so well when 
older. But, even if necessary to use honey- 
boards, with them I should still want thick top- 
bars to lessen the dauby. mess over the top-bars. 

Our bees have seemed possessed this year to 
build brace and burr combs. I don’t think we 
were ever so much troubled with them before. 
They have built them between supers of sec- 
tions, on separators—in fact, almost everywhere 
it was possible to find a place for them. We 
carefully scraped them off separators and sec- 
tions each time the supers were moved, and 
usually found them as good as ever next time 
the supers were looked at. 
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Of late, in putting on our supers we have 
written a memorandum on the top of one of the 
sections, to keep track of the work of the colony. 
For example, Suppose on the 10th of July we 
give No. 12 the third super. We write on the 
top of one of the middle sections, * 12, July 10, 
3d.” It has been a great help, as we can tell 
thereby what the colony has done, and how 
much more room it is likely to need. even sup- 
posiag all the supers but one have been filled 
and taken off. Before, we had bothered about 
telling how much room to give. Suppose we 
come to No, 3. It has a super lacking a pound 
or two of being full. Now, if this is the second 
or third super it has filled, it ought to have 
more room; butif it has been all summer filling 
this one, it will do very well as it is. By our 
memorandum we can readily tell how much it 
has done, and act accordingly. 

Marengo, Ill. Emma WILSON. 


[So you have really discovered that keeping a 
memorandum on top of a section in the hive is 
less trouble than lugging around a great book. I 
am glad to hear of it. But, now, why not have 
aslate on top of the hive, or hanging on the 
hive, instead of being obliged to raise the cover, 
and then make a section unsalable by unsightly 
figuring? Stayalittle. Perhaps I am in haste 
in my remarks about “ unsightly figuring.” If 
it were done by a feminine hand it might make 
a difference; but who wants pencil-marks on a 
section of honey? If the pencil were very 
sharp, and the writing small, with fine lines, it 
might not be so bad, and I should say it is most 
assuredly a short cut. Other bee-keepers have 
found it out, for I have repeatedly seen memo- 
randa written with pencil on different parts of 
the hive when visiting bee-keepers. Sometimes 
the memoranda are so voluminous as to cover 
considerable space. Your suggestion in noting 
down the rate acolony has been bringing in hon- 
ey is certainly a big advantage. I have seen ex- 
pensive blunders made in just the way you 
mention in your concluding sentence. | 

Asi. R. 

[You have given atrue picture of the nui- 
sance of burr-combs between honey-boards and 
the old-fashioned thin top-bars; and it begins 
to seem that bee-keepers all over the land are 
coming to the same conclusion. The slatted 
honey-board scarcely sells now at all as an ar- 
ticle of hive furniture, at the Home of the 
Honey-bees; and we are informed that another 
large supply establishment is about to throw it 
out of their price list. The reason is not given, 
but presumably the sales had gone down so low 
itdid not pay to advertise it any longer. A 
year ago this month we had only recently pur- 
chased our Shane yard. The colonies to the 
number of about 80 were on loose thin top- 
bar frames, honey-boards on top. We had a 
large order to fill from this yard, which required 
opening about half of the colonies. oney 
stopped coming in, and our boys had actually 
to give up work on account of the tearing 
loose of the burr-combs, and the consequent 
dripping of honey and the inevitable result of 
robbers and cross bees. The next wor we sent 
down a force of three men, and even then they 
had their match. The apiary is now all on 
Hoffman frames, with thick top-bars. There 
are no burr-combs on any of the 80 colonies, ex- 
cept between two stories of one strong colony; 
and in this the foundation had got loose so as 
to bulge into the next frame. The reason was 
apparent. Well, what a contrast now! We 
can open or handle any colony, with the excep- 
tion of the one noted, without breaking a sin- 
gle burr-comb. We sometimes sever a few 
brace-combs (spurs of wax between the frames), 
but aside from this there is not a drop of honey 
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that comes from broken combs. You say (hick 
top-bars are a great improvement. Jus: go: 
but if you had a bee-space reduced to a scan; 
quarter of an inch, I feel wretly sure you would 
not find a single mrrcapinty. The hives you use 
provide for a 3 bee-space, if I am correct. 
y > 
ae \. 
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QUR QUESTION- Bex, : 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 


— 











QUESTION 191. Lama beginner, Will it pay 
me to spend $5 to attend the State convertion, 
or would I better spend the money for pripers 
and books about bees? Ihave the A BC, 


Indulge in both. 
Ohio. S. W. C. F. Mutu. 
I would spend it on bee-literature. 

California. S. R. WILKIN, 


If you think you need expanding a little. at- 
tend the convention. 
Ohio. N. W. H. R. BoarpMay. 

If you can not afford both, I would say, take 
the papers and books. 
E. FRANCE. 


Wisconsin. S. W. 

If you can spend but $5.00 you had_ better in- 
vest in papers and books. It will pay you to 
put $5.00 in each direction. 

Michigan. S.W JAMES HEppov. 

Unless you wish to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing some of the fraternity, it will pay you better 
to invest in the bee periodicals and books. 

Louisiana. E. C. P. L. VIALLON. 


That depends upon the individual. Some 
can not learn from books, but readily “ cateh 
on” in conversation and when they see things 
done. 

Illinois. N. W.C. 


If you can attend a good State convention for 
an outlay of $5,do so by all means, and then 
you will feel like spending $5 more for papers 


and books. 
Ohio. N. W. A. B. Mason, 


Until you have read good books and journals 
attentively, and followed their instructions 
carefully for at least a year, you had better in- 
vest your money in books and papers. 

Illinois. N.C . A. GREEN. 


You can probably buy more new ideus it 
books and papers than you can gather at a cov- 
vention; but if you already take the leading 
bee-journals, and have read the bee-books. you 
will learn things at a convention whic! n0 
amount of reading will give you. 

Illinois. N. W. DADANT & SoN. 


Having but 5 to arene. and wishing to ‘ake 
the most of it, you’d better spend one do! ur of 
it for one year’s subscription for a paper (evot- 
ed to bee culture that will report the doings not 
only of your but many other conventions. and 
then you have #4 left with which to buy bee- 


books 
A. E. MAN (™”. 


Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Vermont. N. W. 


Perhaps you will value my advice mor if I 
tell you that I am sour on conventions, an’ sel 
dom go. Notwithstanding this, if you ‘ave 
five dollars burning in your pocket, and \ aver 
between convention and some more book» and 
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apers. | would say, go to the convention. I pre- 
ume vou would get a better-balanced view of 
ome things by seeing and hearing actual men 
vyho have made a success with bees. 

Ohio. N. W. E. E. Hasty. 


[hardly like tosay. I think likely you’d get 
more information from the books and papers, 
ut] believe it might. be best to go to the con- 
voytion, for you'll be pretty sure, if you do go 
here, to get the #5 worth of printing afterward. 

Illinois. N. C. C. MILLER. gj 


Invest the $5 in bee-literature; for if you go 
)the convention you will not likely remember 
we]] enough to make a practical application of 
more than a small part of what Se hear. With 
he books, you go over them till familiar with 
heir contents. 
Wisconsin. S. W. S. I. FREEBORN. 

[ think the books and papers would very like- 
y do you the most good—certainly soif you are 
yeritable novice. One must have some knowl- 
ge and experience to get much good from a 
onvention. You would profit by meeting and 
alking with bee-keepers. 

A. J. Cook. 


Michigan. C. 

If you have the A B C and take a journal. 
pend no more on literature until you master 
hat you have. If you are to succeed in bee 
ulture, the A B © or any other one standard 
xt-book will give you all the desired present 
nformation. You might learn some points at 
he convention; at any rate, the change and 
he contaet, and the touching of elbows would 
robably be well worth $5 to you; and if you go, 
on’t be afraid to ask questions—pump every- 
ody you meet. The Rambler will try to an- 
wer if you attend his convention. 
New York. E. RAMBLER. 
It would not do for me to advise you not to 
ttend conventions; and if I should advise you 
ot to take GLEANINGS, perhaps the editor 
ould not print my answer. You ought to take 
ne or more good bee-journals, and you ought 
lsoto attend one or more good conventions, 
hich ineludes our own. At conventions you 
et something you can not get from books and 
apers you get a knowledge of men, and learn 
ho are the level-headed writers. For this 
vaso our Wide-awake editors attend conven- 


ions. 
P. H. ELwoop. 


New York. C. 

With me, the money and time would be more 
rofitauly spent in reading some more good 
orks on apleulture, and putting the thoughts 
ito practice, if I were a beginner. This is just 
hat | did on the start. However, I realize 
lat tiere is not another Doolittle, of just the 
aie rake-up as IL. therefore you might spend 
ats. to good advantage in attending conven- 
ons. Don't rely too much on the advice of 


thers. but study your own make-up; and when 
Osco what you want, move right out along 
lat ove. If you have the right mettle in you, 
Ou \ succeed, no matter how many “ flat 
tones are laid on your head. 

New York. G.\M. DoonITrLe. 


Ni (ol isa hard one. If a bee-keeper has 
ad / or three good seasons it will pay him 
/£0'sa convention. For the money, he can 
tins information out of books and jour- 
ass oat to see and talk with an old writer 

« has known through the printed page 
Tr sevoral gore is a pleasure indeed, and his 
ritivs will have double value thereafter. It 


Wwe something to know the visible person- 
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ality of writers. There are very few that have 
attended conventions who, on returning home, 
would be willing to have the money paid back 
to them and forfeit the benefit of what they 
gained by attending. | 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 


MORE ABOUT MALTA ; OLD RELICS. 


GLEANINGS for June 1 contains a correcting 
letter from friend D. Noble about the island of 
Malta. Though he may know a good deal 
about many things in Malta, still I maintain 
that I was wronged in being put in Lazaretto 
for ten days. I was coming from Jaffa, and no 
cholera was there. I landed in Egypt without 
interference; my passport was examined. and 
the English steamer that brought me to Malta 
was set free, while I alone had to be in quaran- 
tine; and, again, the French Mediterranean 
squadron coming from Beyrouth, in Syria (the 
cholera being in that province to the north), 
was freely permitted to land. Why can one 
man more easily bring in an epidemic than sev- 
eral thousand soldiers and sailors? Explain 
this * quarantine regulation.” 

You likely. friend N., meant Citta Vecchia 
with its wonderful spring. Yes, I’ve seen this, 
the catacombs, ete., not the pressure of Paul's 
foot, as we have similar things here in Pales- 
tine by the dozen; but such things are only 
tradition. We have the print of Christ’s foot 
on Mount Olive; we have drops of his blood; 
we have Elijah’s bed in the rock; we have the 
stone that “ would have called out hallelujah ” 
on that first Palm Sunday; we have the angel 
Gabriel’s finger-prints when he kept back the 
rock of the temple trying to follow Mohammed 
into: heaven; in short, we have possible and 
impossible things. When I said “nothing but 
carob-trees,”’ I meant as being worth any thing 
for bees. A few oranges, lemons, apricots, are 
not sufficient for honey-gathering. Plenty of 
fig-trees are growing around from Floriana to 
Sliema; but fig-trees yield no honey except the 
overripe fruit. just as do grapes. Olive-yards 
are also to be found, but all availing nothing 
for bees. Thatis what I meant. I. too, should 
enjoy an exchange of ideas as to the * haunts 
of the pirates” in the beginning of this century. 

Puivie J. BALDENSPERGER. 

Jaffa, Syria, July 6. 








WASPS AS AN ENEMY OF THE BEE: THEIR 
HABITS. 

Prof. Cook:—By this mail I send you two 
insects —a big wasp I caught sipping honey 
from a honey-can, and another insect I take to 
be one of the asilus family. It was captured 
trying to force an entrance into one of our 
hives, but the door-keepers seemed to say no. 
Please name the insects through GLEANINGS. 
I enjoy your entomological talks, and only re- 
gret that the demon of work pursues me ata 
time when I should like to be colleeting my 
favorites (beetles). We are thinking of trying 
Heddon’s new hive on account of the inversion 
feature. H. H. Youne. 

Perris, Cal. 

[Prof. Cook replies: | 

The large beautiful wasp sent by H. H. 
Young is a species of stizus, new to me and to 
our collection. These wasps have a very pow- 
erful sting, which they use to paralyze their 
yrey as they capture it for their young. They 
reed in cells whieh they dig in the earth. In 
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these they store the stung and paralyzed young. 
Thus baby wasp has tender spider or locust 
steak as soon as it wakes to life. These wasps, 
except that they sometimes capture bees, are 
wholly our friends. They rarely sting human 
beings. if the latter will leave them unmolested. 
I have had a fine paper wasp-nest close beside 
my door all the summer through. I admired 
the industry of Mrs. Wasp, and she surely had 
nothing against me or mine, for she never 
showed war or any thing but the most kindly 
spirit. Wasps like and act upon the tit-for- 
tatrule. If struck they strike back; if hit on 
the cheek, they turn not the other, but the ab- 
domen. And this wasp morality is that, I re- 
gret to say. of many people. This species 1s 
very near, and may be stizus grande. 

The fly seen going into the bee-hive is a rob- 
ber fly, as Mr. Young thought, a species of 
asilus. It is dark in color, with a snow-white 
band across the abdomen. The whole under 
surface is white. These flies. like the wasps, 
are very predaceous, and destroy many of our 
foes. It is too bad that they will pounce upon 
the useful honey-bee. Yet, as I have often 
suggested, they do very much more good than 
harm. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


APPLAUSE AND CRITICISM; WHY A SUBSCRIBER 
LIKES GLEANINGS, 

GLEANINGS contains more information suited 
to the masses than any other journal I have 
yet seen. Prof. Cook’s suggestion relative to 
your editorial course is full of wisdom, and 
should not be classed with ‘“* Nubbins,” or. at 
least. we Texans think so. It’s really refresh- 
ing (“an oasis in the desert’’) to find one who 
is willing, when his faults are pointed out. to 
yublish them to the world. Really, brother 
Root, do you not feel just a little bit lonesome 
in the journalistic world? The prevailing cus- 
tom is to publish encomiums, and send criti- 
cisms to the cruel waste-basket. But your 
eourse, notwithstanding any thing that may 
have been said, has endeared you to the readers 
of GLEANINGS in this part of the world. Prof. 
Cook’s articles are more than worth the price 
of GLEANINGS. The names and habits of in- 
sects and reptiles as given by him are very in- 
teresting indeed. S. G, CHRISTAL. 

Stony, Tex., July 16. 


A USE FOR DRONE LARV.X AND PROPOLIS; 
HOW TO CATCH TROUT. 


The following is a use for drone larve and 
moth-worms. believe in making all the pro- 
ducts of the bee-hive useful. Any one having a 
choice lot of young chicks they wish to force 
and make happy, ought to give them their 
drone larve. ‘After cutting out the drone comb 
I shove off the caps; and by tapping the under 
side of the piece, the young drones easily drop 
out. The hens will begin by eating, and show- 
ing the chicks how to eat the white ones; but 
after a while they will take them when they 
are almost old enough to craw] outof their cells. 
If there can be any thing more nutritious I 
should like to find it. Moth-worms are also as 
good. Both of them make the best conceivable 
fish-bait. If you are near a trout stream or 
lake, don’t give it away, and your friends will 
wonder why you are catching all the trout. 
At Oakland, Md., boys spend their Saturdays 
(and Sundays too) looking for hornets’ nests, 
and sell them for 50 cts. and $1.00 apiece. 
In 1888 a party of three fished in Browning’s 
Lake three days, without catching a trout. 
My brother and myself arrived and found they 
were not biting; but on the second day we were 
able to procure a hornets’ nest about the size 
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of my two fists; and between the hours of 5 and 
7 A. M. we took 90 fine trout. We had other 
bait, but as soon as the larvx gave out the {is} 
refused the other bait. I would have given , 
dollar then for a handful of drones. Trou: re- 
fuse the larve after the wings are formed. 

I save all my propolis, for it is more valiable 
than wax. It is splendid for waxing thread for 
sewing leather, and it makes as good a varnis) 
as leaf shellac. Dissolve it in alcohol. Wood 
alcohol is cheap and good. 

ARTHUR T. GOLDSBOROUG I, 

Washington, D. C., June 8. 


[Friend G., your communication should cer. 
tainly bea valuable one to trout-fishers if no} 
to bee-men. In the first volume of GLEAN INGs 
published 18 years ago, the idea of using moth- 
worm for baiting a hook was given; but your 
suggestion that drone larvie, and the larve 
from the nests of hornets, is of value, is, so fay 
as I know, new. Will those of our readers who 
are followers of our old friend Isaak Wa)!toy 
test and report? By all means, let us make 
use of the products of the hive. Will shoemak- 
ers and harness-makers please test propolis for 
waxing thread, and report ?] 





ORIGIN OF ALFALFA, OR LUCERNE. 

We clip the following from the Southern Cul- 
tivator and Dixie Farmer: 

I was recently on a tour in the West, and was 
asked the question whether I could ascertain if 
in any part of Alabama or Georgia an attempt 
had been made to raise alfalfa. This is also 
sometimes called lucerne. As you are in con- 
stant correspondence with the farming district, 
I will appreciate receiving a reply. VINbEx. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

The editor of the Cultivator gives the follow- 
ing answer: 

Lucerne, or alfalfa, has been suecessfully 
grown in the South for fifty or more years. The 
writer’s father cultivated it as far back as 1S48. 
and we know not how much ‘earlier. Seed 
were introduced from France, Italy, or Spain, 
some time in the forties, or possibly earlier, un- 
der the name of lucerne. Subsequently, some 
vears after the acquisition of California to this 
Union, the same plant was introduced from 
that State under its new name, alfalfa, into the 
Western and Northern States, having originally 
come into California from Chili, South America. 
Hence its Spanish name. 


WHY THE SWARM ABSCONDED. 


I have something in regard to bees that the 
best bee-man in these parts can not answer: 
and if the whys and wherefores can be given, 
I should like to have them given in GLEANINGs. 
On the 11th of July, 20 minutes before 2 0’c\ock. 
I was driving along the road and saw a ‘arge 
swarm of bees por os ona small tree ai the 
roadside. They looked so nice I wanted lien 
bad; but I dared not go back home after a ‘ive, 
so I thought of a neighbor who kept bees so! 
hurried and gota hive; and ep poe 30 minutes 

had them init. At sundown vei ca hem 
home and transferred them into one of my !\ives 
(I weighed the swarm, and had just 101)». of 
bees) with foundation and three frames 0! jie 
brood comb. At 2 o’clock Sunday they «om- 
menced to come out of that hive with a “sh, 
and nothing would make them cluster, aii to 
the woods they started. My boy followed them 
half a mile, and then lost track of them i: the 
woods, and I bade them good-by and wen ‘1t0 
the house disgusted. In not over 20 minuics! 
looked out of the window at the hive, and | saw 
the air full of bees, and out I went. They ‘ere 
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cing into that hive with a will that soon took 
all in that came, and at just 3 p.m. I opened 
the hive and saw that not over half of my 
warm had come back. I weighed them, and 
id 4 lbs. back, out of the 10 Ibs. that went 
away: Sol gave them a frame of brood, sealed 
and unsealed, and in just 71 hours they had ten 
gueen-cells started in good shape. Now, here 
isthe strange part of the drama: Why did those 
pecs come back without the queen? Some say 
tof the swarm got lost. Whoever heard of 
a bee getting lost? J. R. CASSELMAN. 
Punama, N. Y., July 27. 


friend C.. all you mention is but an ordinary 


ovcurrenece. With the poe ipo of a agg of the 
swarm coming back; and I can think of no ex- 
planation except that the swarm must have 


irung out to such length that a part of it with- 

out the queen got separated from the rest; and 
if they came back after only a short interval of 
iwenty minutes, my opinion is that they never 
clustered anywhere at all. They simply got 
lost, and flew around in dismay, hunting for 
their queen; and as they could not do any bet- 
ter they went back to their hive where they last 
suw her. Itis true, bees do not often get lost— 
that is, they do not get lost to such an extent 
but that they can find their way back to their 
hive: and that is just what these bees did do: 
The other part of the swarm got away from 
them. and they had no means of * catching on” 
io the lost trail, inasmuch as it all happened up 
in the air.] 

tHE BROTHERHOOD OF FEELING IN GLEAN- 

; INGS. 

Friend E. R.:—In your criticism, or com- 
ments, on my article (p. 418) you mention that 
Mr. Hoffman uses hive rabbets only 44 in. wide 
and deep. That is a fact which was not men- 
tioued in any other article in regard to the hive, 
and must, to some extent, assist in the preven- 
tion of the destroying of the lives of our little 
laborers. 1. In regard to the zine roofs I use, 
they cost me about one shilling each, size 21 x 22 
They need no paint, and are practical- 
ly everlasting. 2. In regard to escapes, I was 
prepossessed with the one brought out by Mr. 
Porter, and made one on the same ade to 
try it. T hope I have not made myself liable 
for infringing a patent, however ; and although 
the night was cold, there were only a very few 
bees in the body next morning. 3. fost you ask 
for opinions as to the best or most attractive 
features of your journal. To me the best fea- 

eof it was, and is still, its warm genial at- 
mosphere. It makes one feel at home to read 
o! “friend” Root, “friend” Miller, ‘friend ” 
Doolittle, Terry, and the rest; and to see the 
in which every one corrects every one else 
‘ithout the corrected one getting mad and 
caving the schoo] does me good ; and although 
[ isay never cross the tide that separates us, yet 
influence of this broad peeing J helps one to 


inches, 


‘ 
‘ 


siand up and do his own duty in a cheerful 
spirit: for are we not all brothers and sisters, 


h. in the aggregate. common interests? 4. I 
ve extracted the first honey this season to- 

.July 1. The weather is unsettled at pres- 
*. but all around is one mass of white clover, 
d none eut yet, as, owing to the protracted 
uth, the hay was too short and poor.and the 
vsent showers promise to help it a little. 

3 J. STORMONTH, JR. 
‘\irkbride Silloth, Cumb. Co., England. 





STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT WITH THE BEES. 


‘ will give you my experience and some fig- 
es, the result of the nice queen and two 
winds of bees I bought of you in August, 1889. 


This is considered a very poor country for bees, 

and I think it is justly considered so. 

August, 1889, to 2 Ibs. bees, one Dr. Cr. 
queen, - - - $5 00 

Express on same . - ee oe 

By August, 1890, increased to 4 


colonies, at $5 00 each, $20 00 
By July, 1891, increase of 6 colo- 

nies, at $5 OO each, - 30 00 
By July, 1891, sold honey to the 

amount of - - 17 00 


By July, 1891, 3 queens — - - 3 00 


By July, 1891, 10 hives cost. - 11 00 
Totals . - - $1775 $70 00 
Net profit in 2 years, 52 25 


You will notice that I valued the bees at $5.00 
per colony, but I would not take $10.00 per colo- 
ny, cash, for them. I feel sure that I have as 
nice and as good working bees as any one in 
the business. Since I have had Italians, a man 
could not give me the common black bees, as | 
consider the blacks as worthless in comparison 
with the Italians. 

I have one question I wish to ask you. I have 
been told that bees could not be kept on a rail- 
road where coal is used—that the coal would 
kill out the bees ina yearorso. Is itso? If 
it is, I shall have to move mine off somewhere 
from the railroad, as I will not part with my 
bees now, for I love them too well to have them 
destroyed in that way. 

I think the Dovetailed hive will be the hive 
for me in the future, as the one I bought of you 
a few days ago shows, according tomy notion, in 
addition to my figures. I expect to get at least 
$5.00, or may be, $10.00 worth of honey yet from 
my bees this season. H. N. JOHNSON. 

Mooresville, N. C., July 25. 


[Don’t be alarmed because of coal smoke, and 
the proximity of railroads. We have two rail- 
roads, with attendant switches, within 100 feet 
of us, besides the smoke from our own factory 
chimney. If there wereany truth in sucha 
statement, the bees ought to have been dead 
long ago. | 
ANOTHER COLONY LIVING AND PROSPERING 

WITHOUT A HIVE. 

I discovered, a few days ago, an outdoor colo- 
a3 of bees which seemed to prefer the pure air, 
nlenty of it. They had located on an outside 
imb of an apple-tree, within 20 feet of my 
brother’s residence in Norwood, a beautiful 
suburb of Cincinnati. They had evidently been 
there for some three or four weeks. for they had 
some four sheets of comb hanging down from 
the small limbs to which they were attached, 
and bees already hatching. I would have left 
them there to see what effect the weather 
would have, and how long they would endure 
the winter frosts, but for the fact that the wind 
had already detached one of the combs, which 
fell to the ground, and was the means of dis- 
covering to me the location of the swarm. 

Cincinnati, O., July 18. J. FERRIS PATTON. 


[We have had several other recorded in- 
stances where colonies have lived and prospered 
in the open air; but that prosperity, except in 
warm weather, probably would not extend be- 
yond the summer season. } 


A QUEEN LAYING DRONE EGGS AFTER BEING 
CHILLED. 

In June, 1890. I started a nucleus which was 
rather weak, but succeeded in rearing a fine 
Italian queen, and in August it was strong and 
running over with bees. Jan. 7, for some un- 
accountable reason, the queen- bees and all 
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left their hive (a two-frame box 344 in. x 10 x 18 
in. long) and clustered on the front of a hive 
close by. During the night we had a cold rain, 
or sleet; and when I discovered them in the 
morning they were more or less covered with 
ice. Supposing they were all dead. I brushed 
them off and found the queen, which, to all 
appearance, was chilled to death; but after 
holding her in my hands a short time she 
began to show signs of life, and in a few 
minutes was lively. During the same day, 
Jan. 7, I discovered a queenless colony which 
was very weak. and after laying the chilled 
bees in the sun awhile, most of them revived. I 
then put the queen and all into the weak colony. 
It being cold again until about the 20th I did 
not examine them until that time, and found 
quite a lot of eggs and some capped brood; but 
all had the appearance of drone brood. After 
that time I examined them every warm day 
until March 25th, and found that nothing but 
drone eggs had been laid by the queen since she 
was placed in the hive. Was the cause of her 


laying all drone eggs the result of her being, 


chilled? R. J. ANDERSON. 
Palouse City, Wash., July 17. 


{You are right, friend A. The fact that freez- 
ing would injure a queen so that she would pro- 
duce only drones, was given by Baron von Ber- 
lepsch. You will find an account of his experi- 
ments in a little book called “The Dzierzon 
Theory.”’} 

PLURALITY OF QUEENS IN ONE BROOD-NEST. 

I have, by long experience, found out that, if 
one queen is good, two are better: so I have 
succeeded in placing any number of queens in 
the same brood-chamber, all loose on the same 
combs, and they all agree nicely. I have seen 
them meet on the combs and caress each other. 
I should like to hear from the bee-men,.and 
should like to know all opinions. I have one 
colony with four queens in. and I can take out 
enough brood to rear up all the weak stock in 
no time. G. W. PALMER. 

Greeley, Col., June 5. 

[You are putting it too strong, friend P., I 
am pretty sure. I have seen queens that, at 
certain times, would behave nicely, even three 
or four on one comb. ButI have also, a great 
many more times, seen them attack each other 
so fiercely that one was lost before I could 
hardly interfere. We tested a great number of 
these encounters with a glass observatory hive 
years ago. If you mean to tell us that you can 
at any time put two or three queens into a hive 
and not have them molest each other, it must 
be something new. ] 


PREVENTION OF FIRST SWARMS FROM RE- 
SWARMING. 


Your A BC and all the prominent bee-writ- 
ers have much to say about preventing after- 
swarms; but nowhere do I find any thing about 
preventing first swarms from re-swarming. As 
the large bee-keepers say nothing about this 
trouble, I conclude they do not have re-swarm- 
ing, as I call it, and I should like to know how 
they prevent it. E. BENTING. 

White Pine, Tenn., June 26. 

{With black bees, friend B., it is very seldom 
that any sort of swarm sends out aswarm the 
same season. With Italians, however, and our 
foreign races of bees, when they get the swarm- 
ing mania one swarm may send out several 
during a good honey-flow and a long season. | 
HOW TO GROW GOURDS FLAT, THE RIGHT 

SHAPE FOR BEE-FEEDERS. 

I notice Mrs. Axtell speaks of gourds for 

making feeders. They can be grown flat like a 
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pan by putting a board on each side when the 
are small; they will then grow flat instead 
round. The boards should be planed; and 
nice way is to nail a block between each end « 
the boards, the thickness you want to gro. 
your gourd. Cc. R. Rutru 
Elimsport, Pa., July 20. 


We are having a great run on _ basswov 
honey, which has been good for many years 
without one exception. F. B. JONEs. 

Howard, Minn., July 23. 


A REPORT THAT IS ENCOURAGING. 

Our bees, 110 old colonies, gathered over 
12,000 Ibs. surplus, and have plenty for winter 
all from basswood. A colony on the seales got 
175 Ibs. from the 10th to the 20th of July. 

Viola, Wis., Aug 2. M. A. GILL. 


I have 21 stands of bees, from which I have 
extracted this season, up to date, about 2100 Ibs, 
This, I think, will beat the record, and they are 
now storing honey as fast as ever. The season 
is not half over. I have also managed severa| 
apiaries for my neighbors. Bees are all doing 
well here. A. B. FARRAR. 

Palma Sola, Florida, July 18. 


We are now packing honey-cases and sections 
of your make. The season is very late. This 
is the first we could get off, and yet our hives 
are * packed” to keep them warm. To-day 
the thermometer declares 108° Fah. The gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that this will be a good 
season for honey, but considerably later than 
usual on account of the cold backward spring. 

Foster’s Station, Cal.. July 15. J. I. Foor. 


A GOOD REPORT. 


My bees are 7 well. I am extracting 2 to 
2'¢ gallons from the hive, and selling at $1.00 
per gallon. I have 15 hives. I have sold 4 at 
$3.50 this spring. I started with one hive five 
vears ago (a present), and am out, say. $35; but 
I have sold enough to overpay it. I had hone, 
all the time. and have the bees left as profit. 
Kopperl, Tex., July 10. RicE MAXEY. 


1000 LBS. OF HORSEMINT HONEY FROM 60 
COLONIES. 

We have had a fine honey year so far. My 
bees, 60 stands, gathered about 1000 Ibs. of hov- 
ey from horsemint. It is very good honey. ! 
am counting on 2500 Ibs. of honey this year. 
There are some 20 acres in horsemint in reac! 
of my bees, and may be a little more than tha'. 
It has been in bloom all June. It grows on a!! 
waste land in this country, among other weeds. 
and is hurtful to any thing, and hard to get ri: 
of. I think it would be well to sow on all wasi: 
land in fall. ad. }.. EERL.. 

Elmont, Tex., July 5. 


A DROUTH IN ARKANSAS, 


A drouth is upon us, and the prospect for 
white-honey crop from our main plant (cotto: 
is not promising. The planters will suffer a- 
well, and I hope I am not with the number wh 
say. * Misery loves company.” I have tak: 
only 1100 Ibs. from my home yard of 100 col« 
nies. The queen-trade, however, is brisk. | 
have shipped 430 to date, and have orders fo: 
50 more, Which will go in the next ten days. 
will make a final report at the end of the sea 
son. W. H. Laws. 

Lavaca, Ark., July 22. 
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PECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. I. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LIKE TO RAISE CROPS. 


«2 








HOW TO RAISE STRAWBERRIES WITHOUT SO 
MUCH HARD WORK. 


Candidly, I do not know, and that is what 
‘roubles me; and I will tell you how far I have 
vot in looking over the matter. Friend Terry 

inks the plants might be as near as six inches 
ipart; and if the ground is rich it will give us 
‘ine large fruit. Where ground is expensive we 
vish to have it fully covered— that is, to its ut- 
most capacity. If the plants are nearer than 6 
inches each way, they crowd each other so 
much as to diminish the size of the berries if 
not the number of quarts. Well, we must have 
piths to walk in, for the ground will all be 
‘ramped hard, and the plants injured: there- 
fore friend Terry has 3 feet of matted row and 
then one foot of path, and soon. Now, itis an 
awful big job (if you will excuse the phraseolo- 
vy) to get the matted row 3 feet wide, and thin 
out the plants so they are about 6 inches apart. 
Then in ordinary soil iv is a big task to get the 
WW eeds out. 

The ideal way would be to have the plants set 

na bed 3 feet wide, and just 6 in. apart; and, 
in fact. one of our leading strawberry-growers 
does recommend just this way. Make long 
beds 3 feet wide, with paths one foot wide be- 
iween them; then set your plants on these 3- 
foot beds 7 inches apart. But now comes in the 
matter of runners. If runners are allowed to 
put out and take root, where would be our ideal 
bed of plants all 7inches apart? There is no 
way but to keep picking out or cutting off the 
runners; and unless you let runners grow, your 
bed is good for only one season, or at most two 
seasons. You see, the second season the plants 
would all be old; and Terry, and, I believe, 
almost everybody else, has demonstrated that 
the best and largest fruit comes from vigorous 
young plants; therefore for garden culture I 
would advise just the plan given above. If the 
plants are put out with the transplanting-tubes 
in July, August, or even September, they will 
be strong enough to bear a fine crop of fruit the 
next season. After the fruit is gathered I would 
give good cultivation (by hand or wheel hoes) 
and keep off all runners. By fruiting time the 
second season they would be tremendously 
strong plants, and pretty severely crowded; yet 
they would give an enormous crop of fruit, even 

not quite so large in size as at the first season. 
’iunts erowded like this will do very well with- 
mulching, for the fruit-stalks will grow 
ger than ordinary to get to the light; and 

‘is, with the great masses of foliage, will keep 

berries from the ground. If the fruiting 
soison should be very wet, however, the berries 
could be, very many of them, very soft, and 
as Sweet as where they have more room to 

'san and air. If, on the contrary. we should 
ive a dry time during fruiting, these strong 
ints would shade the ground so thoroughly 
at they would give fine fruit when others 
jer spaced might be dried up. This does 
y well for the garden or small plantations; 
| I suppose the majority of our readers are 
re interested in strawberries out in the fields, 
tivated by horse-power. 

\nd now we come back to the fact that b 

the easiest and cheapest way is to let eac 
int send out runners. The spacing would be 


rreat deal better, it is true, if the runners 
ild be made to go out like the spokes of a 
heel, so as to cover the ground equally; but 
sis a difficult task too, and requires an ex- 
rt. Just after fruiting, some of our Haver- 
ids got to be very weedy—so much so that 
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one of the men decided that the cheapest way 
to clean them out was to pull up plants that 
had rooted; then, with cultivator and rakes, 
clean out the weeds completely, then take the 
other side of the row, throwing the plants and 
runners over to the side already cleaned, and 
clean out that side, then put each runner in its 
place, covering each plant with dirt. How do 
you suppose it turned out? Why, the first time 
through there were so many plants with their 
roots sticking up in the air that I sent the boys 
back to do it over again; and after the boys 
had spent more time on that one row than I 
could afford, I sent a man to space the runners, 
and put the plants in the ground where they 
ought to be. But I never want to do that way 
again. It costa good deal more than to have 
got the weeds out by hand. In our plant-gar- 
dens we have often taken some valuable variety 
and trained the runners by looking after them 
every day. In this way we can carry each one 
straight out from the mother-plant, to give all 
the plants their proper share of room, and make 
the mother-plant cover quite a large area—say 
three or four feet in every direction from the 
center. Now, this gives us beautiful strong 
plants and the finest berries. But you can not 
do any cultivating—or, at least, not very much. 
You can cultivate them about as you do water- 
melons when they begin to set fruit. All the 
weeds that come up must be got out by hand. 
And now we begin to long for some soil that 
is rich and strong, but which does not have any 
weed -seeds in it. The strawberry - grower 
should have a piece of land specially for the 
purpose, where no weed of any kind is ever allow- 
ed to go to seed. Neither should any weeds be 
allowed to go to seed in fence-corners or on 
neighboring land. In fact, no weeds should 
produce seed within a quarter of a mile of the 
strawberry-plantation. You may say this is 
too much fuss and bother; but I tell you there 
has got to be fuss and bother somewhere; and 
prevention in this case is ever so much better 
than cure. Then, again, this matter of mulch- 
ing comes in. In one of the strawberry-books we 
have a picture of a machine made of stoneware 
that goes all around the plant, and keeps it out 
of the dirt; and somewhere I have read of a 
kind of brick or tile with a hole through it, to 
let the strawberry-plant come up through, but 
covering the ground perfectly everywhere else, 
so no weeds can grow. I wonder whether any- 
body has tried that plan. Will strawberries 
grow and bear profitably where the ground is 
covered in that way? After all this discussion 
we finally come around to the fact that Terry’s 
plan is less labor, and perhaps the nearest to 
perfection, of any thing that has yet been de- 
vised. But he gets his fertility by turning un- 
der clover. A good many of us get it by buying 
stable manure; and, oh dear me! what weeds 
we do get through stable manure! Sometimes 
I have declared that I would give it up and 
turn under clover. But we get along with the 
stable manure pretty well with almost every 
crop except strawberries. Some of you will say, 
* Why, brother Root, enrich your ground with 
chemical manures, or our modern fertilizers.” 
Well. there I am just where the trouble is. On 
our ground I have never been able to discover 
any good result whatever from handling any of 
the fertilizers offered—that is, with strawber- 
ries. Ashes and .bonedust do pretty well. 
Guano is also all right. but it costs too much. 
Our good friend “ Joseph” (Tuscio Greiner) has 
just put out a very neat little book that makes 
the whole matter of chemical fertilizers plain 
and simple. The book is sound on chemistry, 
especially that which emerge to agriculture, 
and it teaches in a plainer and simpler way 
than any other text-book I have ever yet come 
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across. But it speaks of success only, with these 
chemical manures. Its teachings are right in line 
with the Rural New-Yorker and many other 
agricultural papers. What does it mean, that 
neither Terry nor 1 can get any such results? 
Right in the plant-beds just before the window 
where I am writing we have a lot of American 
Pearl onions growing beautifully. They are 
ut out very thickly in rows, to raise sets. 
Vell, we have tried putting nitrate of soda on 
two rows, then skipping three, and so on 
through the bed. We skip three for fear the 
nitrate might affect the two outside rows. We 
have tried it in light doses and in heavy doses. 
In our last experiment we put on so much that 
it injured quite perceptibly the two rows where 
it was applied. Now, nitrate of soda is special- 
ly recommended for onions; yet on our soil it 
has never yet in any case been of any benefit 
whatever; on the contrary, where it has pro- 
duced any effect, it has been a damage. Some 
may Say that our ground is too rich already. 
But this can not not be. A part of the ground 
is new ground, and very poor—so poor that the 
onions have made a very feeble growth. What 
is the matter? I have almost come to the 
point where I should be glad to pay our exper- 
iment stations if they would send me a man 
who would teach us how to make nitrate of 
soda or any other chemical manure take the 
place of stable manure. I am not stubborn nor 
contrary a particle. I am, on the other hand, 
exceedingly desirous that the truth of this mat- 
ter should come out, especially if we as a peo- 
ple are throwing away our hard earnings in the 
purchase of chemical fertilizers. 


SPORT OF TOMATOES, POTATOES, ETC. 


Mr. Root:—You complain about spurious to- 
mato seed which you have sent out, and say 
that the bee-men vou got the seed of have 
been careless if nothing worse. Well, friend 
R.. you ought not to be uncharitable and 
so hard on your bee-friends. The Ignotum ,to- 
mato is by no means a settled sort. I think it 
is nothing but a sport of some other variety, 
and hence liable to sport more or less. I have 
grown it, and raised my own seed ever since 
you introduced it, and I have been very care- 
ful; but in spite of me I had this spring, in a 
batch of perhaps 3000 to 4000 plants, three plants 
showing foliage like the Mikado, with the only 
difference that they had the same yellow tint 
as the Ignotum. 

But, look here. old friend. You have not 
only sent out spurious tomato seeds, but also 
spurious potatoes. What were supposed to be 

arly Ohios I received, are some very late sorts. 
I was very suspicious about them when I re- 
ceived them; and had they not hailed from A. 
I. Root I would certainly have remonstrated; 
but as it was, I thought there could hardly be a 
mistake about them: but I know now there is 
little mistake, if nothing worse, somewhere. I 
think you have been humbugged with them. 
because potatoes do not sport—at least, not so 
much. I wanted to plant cabbage after I had 
the potatoes out; but it got too late, so I want- 
ed to sow turnips: but it will get too late. The 
Otatoes are green yet; and that is not all; for 
iad they been Ohios I could have got $1.50 per 
bushel; but now I can get only 50 ects.—quite a 
loss for one little blunder. But, hold on. I 
don’t want to find fault with you. You can not 
help it; and although I suffer a little loss from 
the spurious Ohios, the Puritans make it up. 
They are the best potatoes I ever raised. There 
is nota small potato ina hill. They are about 
as large as a fist. They call forth exclamations 
of surprise wherever I roll them out of a basket. 
I shall want two barrels for seed this fall. I 
always think seed grown in a different soil from 
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my own is better than that grown here. ‘T)js 
you will certainly call only a notion of mine: 
ut, never mind. JULIUS JOHANNSE 
Port Clinton, O., July 28. 


{Friend J., 1 am exceedingly obliged to yy, 
and more especially for your injunction to have 
more charity; but I do not believe charity \j|! 
cover all of it—about tomatoes, I mean. I am 
well aware of what you say, that tomatoes ire 
very liable to sport. I. too, have found a potato- 
leaf plant where it did not seem possible t\at 
any of the seed had got into the ground. I have 
also found occasionally a plant with the dark 
compact foliage of the Champion; and I have 
thought that, if one should take almost any one 
kind of our best tomatoes, and grow it very large- 
ly, he would, say oncein a thousand, orinsevera| 
thousand, get a sport which, if developed, 
would give almost any of the other kinds. This 
accounts for the fact that most of our tomatoes 
have been brought outsimultaneously by ditfer- 
ent people. There is one other solution of this 
state of affairs. If these other tomatoes have 
been grown even two or three years before 
on the same ground, there is liable to be some 
seeds that have lain dormantinthe soil. Some- 
times we sow tomatoes in the greenhouse. and 
only a part of the seed comes up. Well. every 
time that dirt is worked over, some of these 
seeds will germinate and grow, for perhaps two 
or three years. The lot of seed, however, that 
I mentioned, which was bought for pure Igno- 
tum, showed perhaps ten per cent potato leaf. 
I do not think this was a sport. In regard to 
the Ohio potatoes, last spring they were so 
scarce that we advertised for them in our 
county paper. One lot was brought to our 
place, the owner declaring they were the genu- 
ine Early Ohio. But we discarded them on 
account of the appearance of the tubers. [1 is 
something I very much dislike to do. to buy 
seeds of any kind of somebody J don’t know; 
and I am resolved to be, hereafter, prepared 
with potatoes, at least. of our own growing. | 
have never been humbugged when I have 
bought such things of our established seedsmen. 
It is only when I buy of obscure individuals. 
In order to keep seed potatoes on hand that we 
know are genuine, I have once or twice paid 5) 
cts. a bushel for potatoes in the fall, and sold 
them for ten cents in the spring, or threw them 
away—that is. I disposed of a few in that way. 
The only safe way is to put away more than 
enough; but in that case we must have prolit 
enough to cover the loss of what we do not suc- 
ceed in selling. I think wecan supply you with 
Early Puritan next spring or even this fall. 
Friend J., and [am very much obliged to you 
indeed for your kind and clever way of excusing 
our blunders. We will try to remember wiicn 
we have future deal with you.]} 





STRAWBERRIES; PREPARING THE GROUND, Fi. 


I wish you could see those Haverlands you 
sent me July 8. Some have runners 12 inclies 
long. I have raised berries for market a nwiu- 
ber of years. and have grown ten varieties. | 
think the Haverlands and Michel’s Early «re 
the best growers Iever saw. My half-acre of 
Crescent and Sharpless was hurt by late frost. 
but I sold 2000 quarts. I think you are rig/it 
about clover sod for strawberries. The finest 
berries I ever raised were where I plowed un. 0 
clover. The variety was Sharpless. The nxt 


best. I think, isa heavy crop of buckwheat tu: 
ed under. In 1890 I turned under half an acr« 
buckwheat. This spring I put on a coat of 1 
nure. Oh my! the Jessie and Michel’s Early’ | 
never saw such thrifty plants. 
Chillicothe, O., July 30. 


of 


F. H. SEELIN« 
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RECENE DEVELOPMENES 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








oul NEW DOVETAILED WINTER CASE FOR THE 
DOVETAILED HIVE; ALSO OUR ONE- 
STORY DOVETAILED CHAFF 
HIVE. 

\Vhile the two-story chaff hive wintered bees 
successfully, it is cumbersome and expensive, 
and not adapted to out-apiaries or for general 
moving. We (Mr. Calvert, Mr. Warner, and 
nvself) have been considering the matter a 
good deal, and after two years’ experimenting 
we now find ourselves ready to offer the bee- 
keeping public an outside winter case, and also 
a one-story dovetailed chaff hive that is both 
light and portable, as well as cheap. We don’t 
therefore propose to offer to beginners and oth- 
ers something we have not tried; and although 
the winter ease differs in some slight details 
from the one we used with success for the past 
two winters, the essential principle has been 
retained. 

The faet confronts all who have single-walled 
hives.and who are not disposed to winter in 
cellars or repositories, that they desire some- 
thing which, at a slight additional expense, 
will convert their hives into double-walled 
abodes for bees during the winter... Again, 
there are other bee-keepers who winter in- 
doors Who wish something cheap and service- 
able in the way of a protection to put over the 
hives after they are set out in the spring, and 
here it is. 





FIG. lL. DOVETAILED WINTER CASE. 


his is simply a shell made of ¢-inch lumber, 
dovetailed at the corners. and is large enough 
so as to leave 14g inches space between the sides 
and ends, and deep enough to allow of a cush- 
isi 3 inches deep. To save the expense of a 
cover we contract, as it were, the top, with an 
or cnary chaff-hive water-table. This makes 
i| possible to use a regular Dovetailed-hive 
2.2 shows how the case is set down over the 

lo. ctailed hive. Our experiments last winter 
demonstrated pretty glearty that a chaff cush- 
i on top of the brood-nest is one of the things 
‘can not very well dispense with. We need 
“ ething to take up the moisture arising from 
(| cluster, at the same time something that 
tuck down around snug to the top edge of 

hive. The cushion should be three inches 

, just large enough to fit down inside the 

ter case, and is to be set on top of the brood- 
nes With a Hill’s device under as shown in 
‘ram Fig. 3. This cushion, therefore, will 
irge enough to project over the sides of the 
r hive about 14g inches all around. The 

‘is then slid over, and the cover that was 
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on the single-walled hive is adjusted to the 
single-walled case. Well, then, you ask, how 
do you provide against the cold entering under 
the bottom of the case? To the bottom inside 
edges of both sides and ends ts nailed -inch- 





FIG. 2. DOVETAILED WINTER CASE. 
square sticks. As the whole space to be taken 
up is 14g inches, these sticks are padded the 
same as division-boards, with a roll of burlap 
(see Fig. 3). The outside winter case is then 
slid down so that it covers the whole body of 
the hive. The front end of the case is left so as 
to leave an entrance, the back end being let 
down a little lower, something of the style of a 
hat on the back of the head. All this provides 
for dead-air space around the sides of the hive 
and chaff packing above. which my experiments 
thus farin this locality say isenough. If any 
one doesn’t wish to risk the dead-air space. he 
can pour in packing material before he puts on 
the cover, and before he puts on the cushion. 
This done, he can tuck in the cushion, when he 
has a packed hive. 

The diagram below will make the matter a 
little planer. The position of the cushion and 
the padded square sticks is shown. The space 
between the two walls is 14s inches. The space 
hetween the cover and the brood-frames is 3 
inches. 
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FIG. 3. SHOWING THE CROSS-SECTION OF OUT- 
SIDE WINTER CASE, HIVE-CUSHION, 
AND PADDED STICKS. 


This winter case is also wide enough to be 
set down over a ten-frame Simplicity or ten- 
frame Dovetailed hive, but, of course, it doesn’t 
leave the same space between the sides, al- 
though that between the ends is the same, but 
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in the ten-frame hive the chaff division-board 
is, of course, to be set down on the inside of the 
inner hive. We therefore have the same dou- 
ble-walled space that we have with the eight- 
frame hive, only we secure itina different way. 





FIG. 4.—OUR PERMANENT DOUBLE-WALLED 
CHAFF-PACKED DOVETAILED HIVE, 


It became evident to us that a one-story chaff 
hive is preferable to one made of two stories. 
First, to secure lightness; and, second, that the 
same may be interchangeable with the Dove- 
tailed hive or any of its furniture. The hive 
above secures both of these advantages, and at 
the same time it weighs but a trifle more than 
the permanent single-walled hives. It is made 
of #g-inch lumber, also dovetailed at the cor- 
ners. Itresembles somewhat our former one- 


di 





FIG. 5.—THE DOVETAILED CHAFF HIVE WITH 
AN EIGHT-FRAME SINGLE-WALLED DOVE- 
TAILED BODY FOR THE UPPER STORY. 


story. chaff, which we have changed as shown 
above. It now takes Dovetailed supers for 
Dovetailed hive, instead of Simplicity supers 
and furniture. As the latter now seems to be 
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going out of date, this change seems to he 
necessary. Now, the same dovetailed win '.r 
case is also a dovetailed shell to the perman: 11 
double-walled chaff hive, the inside hive be) 
made of 4g lumber as well as outside. The |; 
side width is 124s, and will take eight frases 
and a division-board with wedge. According!y, 
if any one should get the cases and afterward 
wish to make a permanent double hive, he can 
do so by getting the extra parts. 

Figure 5 shows how this same hive may 
be made to take a full depth story. The water- 
table has a raised projection. so that the sep- 
arate parts of the hive come together as square 
joints, a feature that is nowadays so much 
prized by bee-keepers ; but there are some who 
refer the telescopic feature for winter. We 
1ave therefore made a7-inch cover of %¢-inc) 
lumber that slides over this raised projection, 
This cover is just large enough to take a cush- 
ion or a dovetailed super, the same as shown in 
Fig. 5, above. 

Tire space between the walls is 15¢ inches, 
There is also a double bottom and tarred paper 
to prevent rotting. The hive may be packed or 
not, as desired, and the whole weighs only ” 
Ibs. more than the single-walled hive with 
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FIG. 6.—THE DOVETAILED CHAFF HIVE WITH 
3g-INCH TELESCOPIC COVER. 
bottom-board. It will be observed that we 
have dispensed with the expensive corner posts, 
and use instead the cheaper dovetailed corners. 
which are equally strong. Instead of having 
the hive made of a lot of three-inch slats. the 
sides are made of one whole piece. This makes 
it much simpler to put together. and also makes 
the two separate walls as near air-tight as 
possible. The hive in inside dimensions is the 
same as the Dovetailed hive, and in outside 
dimensions it is 16% x 23, and ean be loaded ito 
a wagon with almost as much economy of space 
as the single-walled hive. This makes it pos- 
sible to secure in this hive all the advantages 
of the single-walled hive, with the additional 
advantages of a winter and spring hive. Such 
a hive can be carried into the cellar, the pro- 
jection of the water-table affording an excel! nt 
grip to hold the hive by. Then the advantaze 
in setting out a double-walled hive in spring. 
when the weather is so uncertain, will be «p- 
arent, but we intend. this hive to be a success- 

ul outdoor winter hive. 

This hive is not an experiment. The sare 
thing in the one-story chaff hive we forme:!y 
offered has given us excellent results for ‘he 
past seven or eight years. The packing spice 

2tween the walls is the same, so that we know 
we have retained the essential principle tut 
goes to make a good winter hive, and that we 
are not putting on the public an experime:'t. 
but an old tried hive in a new dress, 
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He that is faithful in that which is least is faith- 
also in much.—LUKE 16;1v, 


his has been one of my favorite texts for so 
nany years, and I have talked on it so inces- 
vatly, perhaps some apology should be made 
» taking itup again. But I really think the 
vek of Suecess in business, and the recent com- 
»iaints from many quarters that farming does 
ot pay, and other kinds of business do not 
nay, comes more from lack in the special 
ne of our text than from any other one thing. 
i) other words, the greatest foe of the farmer— 
ves. and thé village mechanic too, is not the 
millionaires of our land, but the half-hearted- 
ness of the very people who complain, Our 
good friend W. I. Chamberlain has touched the 
matter up with some practical illustrations 
from real life with such wonderful vividness in 
the Ohio Farmer for Aug. 1st, that I have de- 
cided to copy his article entire, and here it is: 


rik NON-EXPERTNESS OF VILLAGE EXPERTS. 


“ Mr. Hoot,” said a student friend of mine to 
a village photographer, showing him a first- 
class city photograph, which had the fine shad- 
ing and delicate tinish of the real artist—** Mr. 
Hoot. I wish you would make our class photo- 
graphs look like that.” 

~ Ah!” said Mr. Hoot looking at the city pho- 
to. “Ah! if Lonly could make them look like 
that, my gallery would be in Chicago, not in 
Ames, and I should soon be rich!” That longing 
look showed that heis arising man. Soon a 
small city, and then a large one, will get him. 
lor the * room at the top” for experts and for 
those who “do the best they know how or can 
learn how,” is usually in the city. And so the 
cities take our best experts and leave us ? 

Twenty-six years ago a village expert grained 
au part of my house. It is as good as ever to- 
day, and as fine in quality as the best city 
gruining, He was a real expert, and in two 
years he was foreman, then partner, then pro- 
prictor of a painting, graining, and papering 
establishment in Cleveland. Many of those 
that remain as village experts lack not only 
skill, but push, enterprise, desire to excel and 
piease. 

‘Alas! I eould a tale unfold’ of my experi- 
erce With real experts and with so-called ex- 
ports. LT onee hired a real expert to paper a 
itinber of rooms, and paid $3.50 per day and 
ward and car fare from Des Moines to Ames. 
I! averaged 30 single rolls per day; ceiling, 

. and border, fitting edge to edge, trimming 
b edges; and he left no “nasty mess” on 
f and paint to be cleaned up. One day he 
ig 45 rolls“ just for the fun of it;’ and to 
Siow What he could do on oye ceiling and 
good wall. I once hired a village * expert ” at 
82.50 per day. He averaged about 10 to 12 rolls 
1’ day, lapped the edges in the old-fashioned 
. and left behind him a siege of houseclean- 
paper pasted to the floors, and trumped in, 

i. \ed with tobacco juice. 
village ** expert’ once painted my blinds, 
another, at another time, oiled them, both 
‘'y absence and while the house was vacant. 
i left the slats shut, lapping upon each oth- 
) dry, instead of rolled wide open at right 

‘les. The slats stuck as if glued. When we 
« to use the house we had to loosen each in- 
dual slat by hand or serew-driver, and with 
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great care not to break them or pull the little 
staples, before they would roll. When my 
good wife tried to turn them fora long time 
one day to ventilate a chamber, without throw- 
ing the blinds themselves wide open, she at last 
made the somewhat unchristian or hyperbolical 
remark thai she ** would just like to wring 
those painters’ necks!” I could actually have 
viled the blinds in tess time than it took Lo un- 
glue them ie 

uA real expert once did some painting and 
kalsomining inside. He did not ask to have 
furniture or carpets removed or covered; and 
when I asked him how he dared risk it, he 
made the somewhat sareastic remark, that 
when he * couldn't work without spattering and 
daubing he would quit the business.” a vil- 
lage “expert” at another time daubed and 
Spattered the hard-wood floors around the 
* wop-boards ” so that the borders around the 
rugs had to be scraped with glass, and sand- 
papered, longer than it took to paint the room, 
before the borders were fit to be dressed with 
** Butcher’s Boston polish” or hard oil finish.” 
The window glass was spattered and daubed 
too, so that it took much muscle and much 
cleaning soda to make them fit to be seen. I 
afterward told him about the floors. * Why, 
he supposed we would carpet them.” I wanted 
to ask him if he supposed we would carpet the 
window glass, but torbore. 

Then, too, the delays, mistakes, and cost! 
For example, on an excellent old wagon, 26 
ears old, one wheel collapsed, and a few days 
ater another, showing the spokes to he brash. 
They had been put in new some six years be- 
fore by a village expert. Inferior timber. 
When this second one collapsed I sent it and 
the two still unbroken, but evidently untrust- 
worthy, to another village expert, with explic- 
it instructions to till all three wheels with new 
spokes complete, and set the tires. Well, next 
day, by mere chance I went to town and to the 
shop. He was setting the tires with the old 
spokes stillin. He had ** only spokes enough 
for one wheel, and the other two looked pretty 
*» «Pid 1 leave it to his judgment?” 
* No.” “© Did 1 probably know what I want- 
ed?” “ Yes.” So the wagon waited three days 
more until he sent to the city and got just 
enough more spokes to fill the wo wheels, and 
of course I had to pay the express and “stand ”’ 
the delay. Strange that lever sent another job 
to him, but pretty soon I did—a lumber wagon- 
box for a new bottom, 1 was too busy to do it 
myself. ‘ Yes, he would do it promptly. It 
would take only two hours.” But not needing 
it 1 left ita tull week, to be sure it should be 
done. Then 1 wanted it to drive ten miles for 
special sizes, elbows and connections of sewer- 
pipe for my main tile outlet that carries the 
water of some 50 acres. I went at noon for the 
big afternoon’s drive. The box had not been 
touched, He‘ hadn’t any lumber,” and “ could 
not get any planed at the mill.” They “* had 
broken the planer,” ete. I felt like advising 
him to keep on hand enough dressed and sea- 
soned lumber to make himself a coffin, or else 
rind his hand-planes enough to dress 33 feet of 
umber on one side for a wagon-box bottom! I 
took the box to the other shop and had a new 
one complete. Last week | bought a new wag- 
on, box, top box, spring seat, and brakes com- 
plete, for almost exactly twice what [ have paid 
for repairs and improvemeuts on the old one 
within two months! In one case I paid their 
own prices to village experts for retail piece 
work, In the other case | paid my price, aided 
by sharp competition, to a great concern of city 
experts, that turns out thousands of wagons 
each year. Retail and piece-work prices will 
soon ruin the farmer. 
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But I was speaking of the annoyance, care- 
lessness, and delays in dealing with village ex- 
yerts. My driving horse (he works too) had 
ost a front shoe, running in pasture, and the 
other was loose. I sent him by a boy witha 
note stating in explicit terms that I wanted 
both front shoes set, and within three hours, as 
I needed him for a long drive. The horse came 
back with one shoe set and the other hanging 
clattering by two nails. I took him back my- 
self at great inconvenience and delay. The 
‘expert’? pulled my note from his vest pocket 
unread. “The boy didn’t say you wanted 
both set.” “ But the note did, and I will tind a 
shop where they can find time to find out and 
do what I want.” 

Such things, actual recent occurrences, make 
one think the village experts do not want one’s 
custom. There seems to be no effort to under- 
stand, accommodate, expedite, please, excel. 
And such experiences for years have made me 
gradually fit up what is, at last, pretty nearly 
my ideal of the farmer’s workshop. There, in 
stormy weather or in sudden emergency, I can, 
and do, do almost all kinds of mechanical work 
except hot blacksmithing, and do it quicker and 
with far less annoyance than I can take or send 
the job (especially small ones) to town or geta 
village expert to do them, and oftentimes do 
them better and more thoroughly. 

This shop with its tools and supplies of ma- 
terials and conveniences, and the saving and 
convenience I find it to be to me, I will try to 
describe in the next number. The non-expert- 
ness of village experts is one of the * difticul- 
ties ’ of the farmer. It will be his * fault ” if 
he does not either overcome or avoid it. 

W. I. CHAMBERLAIN. 


It would seem from the above as if wagon- 
makers are especially guilty in the line friend 
C. has marked out. Abouta year ago one of 
our heavy wagons broke down a wheel while 
we were helping to move some timber for the 
new railway. We sent the wagon to the shop, 
with instructions to put in none but the very 
best timber for spokes. We had the usual dis- 
appointment in getting it when promised; and, 
alent as soon as used, the same wheel broke 
down again under a very moderate load. It 
was sent back and repaired again, but we were 
compelled to pay full price right through. In 
fact, both bills for repairing the wheel were 
more than a new wheel would cost outright. 
The proprietor said he knew it, but it was al- 
ways that way; and when [| showed him a 
piece of one of the spokes he first. put in, I ask- 
him if he called that lumber fit for spokes for 
a heavy wagon, and he candidly admitted that 
it was not, but yet refused to make any abate- 
ment, claiming that he was in no way at fault, 
because he used the best lumber he had. Now, 
this strikes one great and important point. 
The average village mechanic is very much 
averse to taking any responsibility or to mak- 
ing any reduction if his work amounts to 
nothing. 

Another case occurs to me right here. I once 
employed a man to mend a wheelbarrow. The 
charge was $1.50. When I remonstrated he 
said he did not get quite his regular price per 
hour, even then. When questioned clostly as 
to how he came to work so many hours on that 
wheelbarrow he said one of the steel pivots on 
which the wheel turned was bent, and he 
thought it ought to be straightened. In at- 
tempting to straighten it, however, the —-- 
ed steel snapped off, and it took him a long 
time to get the broken piece out, so as to put 
in a new one. Now, when he undertook to 
straighten the bent pivot he did it on his own 
responsibility, and I should say that it was his 
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own fob. for lemployed him only to puta joy 
handle in the barrow. As he could not under- 
stand, however, why he should be called wy) 
to lose his time, I paid the bill. While I was 
talking with him I explained it by an illusira- 
tion. In my hands were a lot of spoiled sections. 
They were made of beautiful white basswood: 
but the man who set the machine made a jjs- 
take. Said I,“ My friend, here are a couple of 
thousand sections made wrong. It cost me at 
least $5.00. It is hard to lose so much, bit | 
should be glad to sell the lot for 25 ets.” He 
suggested that I could afford to do business 
that way, but he could not, because he was a 
,00r man. Do you see the point, friends” | 
1ave been assuming responsibilities all my life 
in just this way. and it has not made me a poor 
man either. Do you not see that it verifies 
what our text tells us? People who rise, people 
who stand at the head of great lines of busi- 
ness, have to accept responsibilities. They are 
in the habit of standing in places of terrihli 
responsibility every day of their lives. In ask- 
ing about a recent railroad accident I was told 
that the engineer calculated on making his 
station with only one minute of time to spare. 
I was astonished, and inquired of a railroad 
man whether it was customary to run trains of 
cars With so little leeway (if that is the term) 
as Only one minute. He said they did that, or 
very near it, “right straight along.” 

** But, my friend, where do they get watches 
that are so accurate that the officers all along 
the line can know that their timepieces do not 
vary more than that?” 

* Well, I want to tell you, sir, that, at the 

resent time on our great thoroughfares, the) 
1ave got to provide themselves with watches 
that will agree with the standard time withina 
minute.” 

All these men are high-priced experts. If 
sickness or death, or any other accident, should 
prevent them from filling their places, a substi- 
tute would be provided. without any hitch or 
hindrance; and we have great railway compan- 
ies that have trained men so perfectly for each 
appointment that they run trains daily for 
many years without single accident or loss of 

ife. 

Now, here in the first place we have a glimpse 
of the jewelers who sell watches and keep 
them in repair. Such watches cost a big price. 
and the man who repairs them must be steady 
and cool. and remember that the lives of hun- 
dreds if not thousands depend upon the fidelity 
with which he attends to little things. [tis 
the same way with the engineer; it is the same 
way with the conductor; itis the same way 
with the train-dispatcher. Not only does their 
bread and butter depend upon their assuming 
responsibility, but the very lives of the great 
traveling public. 

Of course, they get great pay, for such mei are 
scarce. The world is full of people, of course. 
who say by actions if not by words, * Oh, well! 
I guess you had better get somebody else, if you 
are going to be so very particular as that;” and 
the consequence is, the whole world does get 
somebody else. They employ somebody who 
cares for consequences, and who values his rep- 
utation. Let us go back a little. If I were the 
village expert who painted all those biinds. 
when informed of it I would have paid friend 
Chamberlain damages, in order that I might 
learn better next time. If the village expert 
who spattered the floors and windows wit): his 
paint had any ambition he should also ‘ave 
made good his daubing, or paid somebody else 
for doing it. This other fellow that kep: the 
wagon-shop, and put up.a sign, and had to wail 
for wagon-spokes by express when he got a job. 
had better give up business and go and hir» oul 
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to somebody at a low price. The same way 


with the man who hadn’t any lumber. and 
coud not get it planed at the mill. The black- 
csuith who put the note in his pocket without 


yeqding it should have said, * Mr. Chamberlain, 
| confess I have been very heedless and care- 
joss: and if that trifling piece of stupidity has 
put you out to the extent of a ten-dollar bill 
here is the money to make you good.” Friend 
vould not have taken the money, I assure 
\ but he would have accepted the will for, 
the decd: and instead of going to some other 
shop with his work, he and the blacksmith 
would have been steadfast friends for life, and 
very likely friend Chamberlain would have had 
another fanny story to be told in his irresistibly 
comic Way, at the farmers’ institutes as he goes 
from place to place during the winter time, 
mecting the farmers of our land. 

The men who run these great factories. and 
turn out good wagons made of honest material 
for jess than the village workman often charges 
for repairs, have built up their business by do- 
ing just what I have been advising. They com- 
menced away back years ago, by standing be- 
tween their customers and loss. They showed 
that they loved their neighbor as themselves by 
saying. “‘Look here, my friend, this was no 
fault of yours at all; it was a blunder of mine, 
therefore Land not you will pay all the pen- 
alty.” 

You maveremember that I once (years8 ago) 
opened a shop and put up a sign when the boots 
on my feet were not paid for, and I hadn’t 
money enough in my pocket to pay for them. I 
advertised in the papers that. when ——— 
was not done at the time promised, there woul 
be no charge. I kept ahead for quite a while; 
but the time came when I could not keep up 
with all my promises. One customer waited 
two hours while I finished cleaning his watch. 
When he took out his pocketbook to pay me I 
told him there was no charge, because I had 
failed in having it ready at the time specified. 
He protested at once, with a remark something 
like this: “No, no, my young friend. You 
have done me a good nice job, and did the best 
you could. Here; take your pay. It is true, I 
have been hindered a little, bet this world is 
full of hindrances. Who ever heard of a me- 
chanic undertaking to work for nothing be- 
cause he got behind a little?” 

Now, friends, that has been my experience 
from that day to this. Just as soon as you 
show this spirit in deal you make friends who 
will stand by you through thick and thin; and 
the majority of mankind will refuse to accept 
What you offer ina fair and generous spirit. 
The Bible is sparkling with these texts right in 
this ine, besides the one at the head of our talk 


to-day. Just listen toa few of them: * Give. 
and (1 shall be given unto you;” “ Cast thy 


bread upon the waters;” ** Do good, and lend; 

“He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he 
that \oseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 
Now | wonder whether there is not some young 
han just Starting in business who can catch in- 
spireion from friend Chamberlain’s talk to- 
day. Don’t say you can’t afford it. A young 
Mal once pied a form of type in our printing- 
offi In order to get the journal out on time 
he \ orked all night to make up for his mishap. 
Wh Loffered to pay him fer his night work 
he » fused to take ‘any thing. Did he lose 
mony? Not at all. He was not a Christian 
ther but he beeame one afterward, and died 
'rus'ng in the Lord Jesus Christ. Not only 
Wi och @ course give us success and prosperi- 
ty this world, but, my friend, it oftentimes 
prov; s @ stepping-stone toa faith in and an 
()) ciation of the character of Jesus Christ, 
Who ‘rst uttered the words, “He that is faith- 


ful in few things shall be made ruler over 
many.” 




















Good measure, p'essed down, and shaken tegether and run 
ning over, shall men give into your bo-om —LUKE 6; 38. 








WE see by the American Bee Journal that 
the North American Bee-keepers’ Association 
is now incorporated. aud a legal body, known 
to the law. with headquarters at Chicago. It 
is well. 


From late experiments made in the apiary, 
we are fast coming to the conclusion that the 
horizontal wiring (wires drawn loose) is the 
best plan of wiring frames. It is not only the 
simplest and easiest, but it gives the best combs, 
and you can use either heavy or light founda- 
tion, and get good results from both. 


CHARLES BIANCONCINI. Who sends us import- 
ed Italian queens, writes he can not send 
queens to this country by mail successfully. 
About half of them, he says, die before 
arrival. We think if he adopts our export 
Benton cage he will meet with general success. 
We will send him one, with the request to re- 
turn it with a queen in it at our risk. 


WE have received samples of the Punie bees, 
from E. L. Pratt. of Beverly, Mass., in his very 
neat Benton mailing-cage. The bees are of a 
shiny black, and,so far as we have been able to 
judge from the sample sent, appear quite differ- 
ent from the ordinary black bees of this coun- 
try—at least. a great deal more so than the 
Carniolans. We have ordered Mr. Pratt to 
send us a select tested queen, so that we may 
next year tell something about the bees and 
their qualities. 


Ir will be remembered that there was some 
complaint on the part of the affiliated societies 
of the N. A. B. K. A., that it, the parent society, 
was failing to fulfill the conditions of the con- 
stitution in not providing medals. The com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting, of which 
Mr. Newman was chairman, has the matter in 
charge, and now we see by the American Bee 
Journal the medals are being stamped. They 
are to be used by the local societies in bee and 
honey departments, and at faifs and expositions. 


Hip, hip, hurrah! We are having success 
with the Doolittle queen-cell cups. Nine-tenths 
of the artificial cups are now accepted by the 
bees, and built out into large handsome cells. 
Without this plan we should be short, at this 
time of year, of cells for queen-rearing. If 
everybody has as good success as we are now 
having, it is going to be a great boon to bee- 
keepers, from the fact that we can breed all, or 
almost all, queens from a choice mother, the 
best queen in the whole apiary, instead of a 
dozen or two as we were obliged to do by the 
old methods. 


Henry AL.ey, in the American Bee-keeper, 
argues that black Carniolans will very speedily 
develop the yellow tendency in the race; and, 
by way of proof, he urges a trial of the experi- 
ment. Hesays that erbbasmega of black Car- 
niolans will i sooner or later, bees with 
— bands. While it is true, that two of the 


mported Carniolan queens we had showed a 
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tendency -toward yellow in their bees, yet it 
seems to us that, if Mr. Alley’s theory were 
correct, there would be no such thing as black 
Carniolans at present. because the yellow ten- 
dency would, years and perhaps centuries ago, 
have obtained entire predominance and there 
would be no such thing as black Carniolans. 
As itis, most of the Carniolans we have ever 
seen or read about have been black. 


OvuR last importation of queens from Italy is 
entirely exhausted, except one breeding queen, 
which we must keep. Next lot of queens will 
not arrive until about the middle of September. 
We say this for the benefit of any who contem- 
plate ordering of us. We shall be glad to fill 
orders next month when they arrive. 


On page 669 friend Cook starts a question 
which has often come up in my mind. He says 
the worm is about three days in spinning its 
cocoon, and that the thread of silk is one con- 
tinuous fiber. About how long is this fiber, and 
how in the world does this feeble, sluggish 
worm manage to spin a fiber of such length in 
only three days? May be this thing is fully 
described in some of our books; ‘but I confess 
I have never been able to find it. I think it has 
been said, that the worm rolls around, and this 
winds the silk about its body from head to foot. 
If this is true, in order to make this prodigious 
number of turns every 24 hours I should think 
it would need a crank and pulley so as to make 
it spin like a buzz-saw. Now, you knowing 
ones need not laugh, for I suspect there are 
others just as ignorant as myself. 1: 


Dr. MILLER proposes, or, rather, advises, the 
expediency of another name for the “nameless 
bee disease.” It is a shame that this misnomer 
has gained all but universal acceptance on this 
side of the Atlantic, for designating a peculiar 
malady that affects bees. Perhaps we are re- 
sponsible in a great measure for it. At any 
rate, with the concurrence and agreement of 
the editors of other bee-jounals, we propose to 
accept, aS a better name, “bee paralysis” 
(Bacillus depilis). This is the name that is in 
use in England, I believe. By Cheshire it is 
ealled Bacillus Gaytoni. he termination 
depilis is descriptive, while Gaytoni is derived 
from a name—a Miss Gayton who called Che- 
shire’s attention to it. We like depilis better, 
because it means without hair or fuzz, and this 
hen exactly describes bees afflicted with Bacil- 

us depilis. 


AGAIN we are successful in mailing queens to 
the islands of the sea. In June we sent two 
untested Italian queens in our large export 
Benton cages tothe Sandwich Islands. After 
a journey of about 4000 miles, overland and on 
the Pacilic Ocean, a customer writes us that 
the queens were received.in excellent condition. 
But, oh dear! he lost them in introducing. We 
suggest to all those who receive queéns from 
such distances, that they introduce them by 
giving them frames of hatching brood. This 
method is perfectly sure. Itis a little risky to 
hazard ordinary methods of introducing when 
queens have been received from such great dis- 
tances. We have not yet heard from the queens 
sent to Australia; but for the present we say, 
* Score another one for the Benton cage.” By 
the way, the postage on these two queens was 
only three cents each; and the postage on the 
same cages to our nearest postoftice, four miles 
from Medina, would have been five cents each. 
Here is a little inconsistency in rates that our 
postal authorities should equalize. In the name 
of common sense, Why can’t we be permitted to 
send a queen by mail toa point four miles dis- 
tant as cheaply as we can send it toa point 
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four thousand miles distant? If the ratediijoy 
were reversed, there might be some reaso): }ym p! 
as they stand, they are an anomaly. ll. 
cena eee eras 22 poe 00 
YESTERDAY afternoon (the 13th), just as winos 
had finished our work at the Shane yard, yf i! 
saw a hive lying partly on its side. There )aiiwh 
been a heavy wind and rain storm two dayfiieou 
before, and we concluded that it had bem 
blown over at that time. The hive containg 
Hoffman frames, fortunately; and when yw 
came to examine it, what was the result 
Why, nothing at all! The frames were incling 
at an angle of about 45 degrees, but every thi 
was well, just as though nothing had happey. 
ed. Now, suppose this hive had containg 
loose frames, what would have been the resy!t) 
They would all have been jarred in together 
brood would have been iouuad in conse 
quence of the frames lying together in contac: 
combs would have been mutilated and distig. 
ured, and many bees destroyed. Seore anothe 
one for fixed frames. Although the storm haj 
been terrific, there were no covers blown of 
As we are not bothered with burr-combs, w 
use no enamel sheets. The consequence is, thefieve! 
covers are fastened down with propolis. and, 
light twist with a screwdriver easily remove 
them. Right here is where propolis serves, 
good purpose. It is far cheek of other sorts o/ 
clamps and castings for holding covers dow), ry 
After replacing the cover you do not have wii, 
fasten it. The bees do it afterward for you. hat 
SR Test 


DOCTORING WITHOUT MEDICINE. oa 


I po not see but I shall have a new chapteliior ¢ 
in this matter...And if the grip that I hav usb 
been having for the last two weeks is going w 
help me in studying up appliances whereby 
drugs and medicines may be dispensed with, | On 
do not know but I rather (in one, sense) rejoice. « 
in having the grip. After I had had it for thre hic 
or four days I consulted one of the oldest aniiimpric« 
sta 2 enya in Medina. I told him that! our 
found it necessary to wear an overcoat and fume" | 
cap, even during August days, when the ther im, F 
mometer registered 85 in the shade. He asked 
me just one question: “ Do you find that yolibhe s 
are unusually sensitive to any sort of drafte | 
chilly wind ?” ram 

“Well, I should think I am sensitive ure, 
drafts and chilly winds, doctor, especially if tl 
wind kappens to be in the north. Why, wit! 
more than my winter’s clothing, as soon asi 
breeze starts up Linvoluntarily get behind the 
barn-door, or into some corner, before I at temp 
to even direct business.” 

He declared it was“ grip” sure, and. afte 
some more conversation he laughingly told nm 
that he guessed I did not need any gavice —that 
all I needed to do was to keep up the tempere 
ture by winter clothing, and to be sure that! 
did not get chilly. He suggested that quinive 
might help to keep up the circulation: bu 
when I told him that rather preferred oye’: 
coats to quinine, if it would do just as well, he 
said, “ All right, go ahead with the overcoat.” nd 

Now, here is the result. Just as long as ddi 
keep warm enough to perspire sufficic: tly Wis lis 
keep my under-c — a Tittle damp | fe 
pretty well. At night I keep bundled up't 
just the same way; but if I attempt to levve fm, . 
my wraps.and my flesh gets dry, chil). con 
mence, and grip pains and something b (wee 
neuralgia and pleurisy comes streaking lone 
Very likely different individuals are diff: rent 
affected; but. my friend, just you try my pla! 
of doctoring the grip without medicine. Ané 
= the way, there are quite a few ai mel ta 
along this line that yield quickly to b: idling : 
up until you perspire freely. There ar ‘0 
peculiarities of the treatment that I rat! er et 
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joy. One is, that I can drink all the cold water 
I yl 

a {t passes off with the perspiration of the 
nos! any thing. The most inconvenient part 
fitis having people stare at me, wondering 
yhether I am a crank or lunatic, with over- 
out und fur eap, in August. 


SPECIAL NOVICES. 
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pen: STRAWBERRIES. 

Llned Under the influence of the recent heavy rains we 


save a full stock now of all varieties we advertise; 
iamely, Bubach, Gandy, Haverland, Jessie, and 


Bterling. 
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AMERICAN PEARL ONION-SETS. 
We have still a goodly quantity of these left, and 
jow is the time to put them out—or, say, any time 

















all, and the onions are very much earlier than 


ase all day long, without any bad effect at | 


jody; my appetite is also fair, and I can eat al- | 


| 


| 
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luring this month and next. Remember, unlike | 
he new onion culture the work is all done in the 


S, We 

:, the ven those planted in the greenhouse and started | 
und 4 jut in the spring. For prices, see page 614 of our | 
10ved ust issue. 

Ves a EARLY PURITAN POTATOES FOR SEED. 
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42) have found it advisable to purchase their seed 
wotutoes in the fall. Of course, we can not’ tell 


resent time; but as a rule, prices are much higher 
bout planting time. For the benefit of those who 


apter or 6Je a bushel, or 75e if packed in the new slatted 
have ushc! boxes. Price per barrel, $1.75. : 
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PRICE LIST OF DOVETALLED WINTER CASES. 

On another page you will find an illustrated arti- 
le describing our new “ dovetailed winter case,” 
hich please read and then note the following 


t and prices. ‘he winter case, as in Fig. 1, includes the | 
hat! ‘our boards forming the body, four pieces forming 
di fur he rim, and four %-inch-square pieces for the low- | — 


redge, The chaff cushion and padding, as shown 
i Fig. 3, when sent put up, include chaff; but in 
hat, tie cushion is sewed up ready for filling, and 
he strips of burlap or cotton are included to make 
he padding, but no chaff is included. For ten- 
raume hives not over 16 inches wide, outside mea- 
ure, the same winter case can be used without the 
ticks and padding on the side. 
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{p’nt’d each|each 10 of 10 
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NAME AND DESCRIPTION. 








ed winter cane ......... 5 | .40 | 3.50 80 Ibs. 
ed chaff cushion and 








Lemp DE. . sss pbbvp aah dacehearvs } 25 20} 1.50) 5 * 
1se with cushion and | | 
J ng complete........... 15 .60 | 500) 8 * 
afte lod telescope cover, | : 
ld me rim Pig. 6..........+..6- | 35 30 | 250) 40 * 
that WiINtSE GANS ssc. oveics .12 1} 1.00 | ww * 
) pera 
that! DOVETAILED CHAFF HIVES. 


rinine y «ding to the winter case a %-inch inside body 
bus | ‘ss deep, with double bottom and tarred pa- 
have the material to complete the Dove- 
aff hive asshown in Fig. 4, where a super 
erare also added. This makes the simplest 
ipest winter hive ever offered for sale. By 
» the price of the regular Dovetailed hive 
page 21 of our price list, 75c each nailed, 
in flat, or 40e each in lots of five or ten in 
| get the price of the Dovetailed chaff hive 
«,in the same combinations. The price of 
cate parts will be as follows: 
N’ld and ——In flat——,W’ght 
p’d each each) 5 ; 10 of 10 


over 
}, be 


N \ND DESCRIPTION. 











| chaff hive, no cov- H 
UPMIGEIO bs os as avscays« 1 20 80 [3 50/6 50) 150 Ibs. 
ly with bottom, % | 
ION c's 4 cate earien ons -% |1 10/2 00) 40 * 
iottom % inch’ ‘with | 

ta paper and supports. 13 55/1 00) 30“ 











body with sticks, no | 
«6 a phiR daa naan a .80 [1 40/2 50) 6 * 
vetailed chaff hive 
I ter GB ccchiskescaacs .R 55)1 00) 20 * 


hat prices will bein the spring compared with the | 


ould like to layin Early Puritan, we offer them | 


A good many like our friend Johannsen (see page | 
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Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
whic’ ey | wish to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. We do this because there is hardly value 
enough in these queens to pay for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 








75 hybrid queens for sale at 30 cts. each, 50 cts. for 
selected. Most are clipped and young. 
CHARLES H. THIEs, Steeleville, Randolph Co., IL. 


Nice hybrid and mismated Italian queens, 25 cts. 
each. T. H. KLoer, 
426 Willow St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


I have 30 nice Italian queens, but mismated. 
They are nearly all extra fine, and part of them al- 
most pure. Price 5’c¢ each. 

P. C. Gress, M. D., Atchison, Texas. 


Six mismated Italian queens for sale at 35¢ each, 
and 6 hybrid queens at 25¢ each. 
LEWIS WERNER, Edwardsville, Ills. 
Thave 20 fine hybrid queens to ship by return 


mail at 35c each, and guarantee safe arriva 
W. A. SANDERS, Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga. 


A tew hybrid queens for sale at 20¢ each. 
LLOYD SECHRIST, Box 42, Pleasant Home, O. 





Hybrids at 20c, and mismated Italians at 25¢; most 
of them from imported stock. 
C. G. FENN, Washington, Conn. 


Six choice mismated young Italian queens, 20 cts. 
each. F. C. Morrow, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


STRAWBERRY GROWERS! 


Try the Enhance. Very large, productive, and 
good shipper. Perfect flower. Begins to ripen as 
soon as Crescent; holds out with Gandy. lants, 
postpaid, $1.50 per doz.; Haverland and Bubach, 75c 
per luv. Address 16-17d 
JACOB CUISINCER. Ada, O. 


BY RETURN MAIL, 400 
Golden Italian Queens. Tested, $1.00 each; un- 
tested, 70c, 3 for $1.80. HIVES, SECTIONS, FOUND- 
ATION, and all BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES kept in 


stock. Catalog free. JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
PASTEBOARD BOXES, OR CARTONS. 
bx more and more the value of 
SSS ee » these cartons for putung 
bi ble shape. Other articles of 
| home consumption are put 
le EIGN k} and in shape to be handed to 
{HONE Y the customer, and carried 
2 oat Pee) safely without wrapping. 
ooo) Why not sections of com 
a cost ot the boxes is so low? 
TABLE OF PRICES OF 1-LB. SECTION CARTONS. 


Bee-keepers are realizing 

\ WHITE CONE | their comb honey in marketa- 
kup in a neat a'itractive way, 

H honey, especially when the 

Name or designation. Price at . 100 §=500 §=1000 























1-Ib. carton, plain...........-......seeeee ‘ 60 2.75 5.00 
1-lb. carton, printed one side, one col- 

lor, name and address............. 90 3.50 6.00 
1-Ib. carton, printed two or three col- 

lors, one side@...........+-...-eeeeee 1.00 3.75 6.50 
1 lb. carton, printed one color on both 

sides, name and address........... 1.00 3.75 6.50 
1-lb. carton, printed two or three col- 

FOTO; DOOM CUNO. 6 cecieccak: sccccean’, 1.10 400 7.00 


We can no longer furnish the lithograph labels, 
and printing on the box in two or three colors is 
cheaper and more tasty. 

It sent by mail, postage will be 2 cts. each; or in 
lots of 25 or more, 1 centeach. Ali the above have 
tape handles. Price, without mage handles, 6c per 
100, or 75c per 1000 less. The quality of the boxes is 


fair, being made of strawboard, plated outside. If . 


more than 1000 are wanted. write for prices. 
A. |. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 
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BEE-KEEPER’S CUIDE. 


16TH THOUSAND JUST OUT. 





Plain, Practical, Scientific. Every farmer and bee- 
keeper should have it. 

PRICE REDUCED TO $1.00. Liberal discount to 

dealers. Address 8-18db 


A. J. cook, Agricultural College, Mich. 


Please mention this paper. 


Pomics. Apis Niger. Panics. « 


The most wonderful race of bees on earth. Full 
description of these bees with prices of queens, full 
colonies and nuclei, in the August (1831) American 
APICULTURIST. ‘ample copies free. Address 
15tfdb HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Please mention this paper. 
FAL HATCHING AND FALL PLANTING PaYs. 
Brown and white Leghorn, Ply mouth 
PLANT Rock, and Black Minorea Eggs, $1.25 
per 13. Strawberry plants, 100, $1; 1000, 
$3.50. euatbedey plants, — $1.50; 1000, 5. Tllustrat- 
ed circular free. ER BROS.. ST. MARYS, MO. 


Please mention ti this paper. 


BEE - HIVES! SECTIONS! 


AND ALL APIARIAN APPLIANCES. 
Our Motto: Good Goods and Low Prices. | 


Catalogue free for your name on a postal card. 


LEAHY M’F’G CO., 
l4tfdb Hieainsvitce, Mo. 
Please mention this paper. 





OUNDATION & SECTIONS are my specialties. | 
No. 1 V-groove Sections at $3.00 r 1000. | 
Special Prices to dealers. Send for free | 
price list of every shins aeons in the | 


apiary. M. H. HUN 
itfdb Bell Branch. Mich. 
i ?"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs, 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 


6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 
WFiin responuinc te this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
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On Their Own Merits, 


Iam making a specialty of breeding eee 
and Albino Italian Queens. My five-banded 
bees are equal to any as honey-gatherers, anc they 
are the most moony and gentlest bees kijown, 
Warranted queens, } ag $1.25; six for $6; after 
June 1, $1; six for $5. Satisfaction guarantecd, | 
have a few 3-banded tested queens at $1 each. 


CHARLES D. DUVALL, 
9tfdb Spencerville, Montg’y Co.. Md, 


_Please mention t this baper 


Crude and refined. We have con. 


FOR 1B Regains in stock large quantities of 


Beeswax, and supply the prominent manufacturers 
of comb foundation throughout the country. We 
guarantee every pound of Beeswax purchased from 
us absolutely pure. Write for our prices, stating 
quantity wanted. ECKERMANN & WILL, 
Bleachers, Refiners, and Importers cf Beoswaz, 


5-16db Syracuse, N.Y, 
t® ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANDVGS 


WE W/LL BUY YOUR ‘ 


OLD COMBS. 


F. A. SALISBURY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Please mention this paper. Ltd 


Tested Italian Queens. 


By return mail, $1.00 each. Hybrids, 20c; 6 for #1. 
J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Illinois. 


Please mention this paper. 12tfdb 








_FIVE-BANDED GOLDEN RED- 


CLOVER BEES. 

If you want bees that will work on red clover, try 
one of our 5-banded queens. Queens in August, ul 
tested, 75 cts.; }¢ doz., $3.60; tested, $1.50; select, 
$2.00; the very best, "$4.00, Descriptive circular 
free. ‘LE/ININGER BR 
10tfdb Fr. JENNINGS, Ounio. 





; — New York, 


FOR ALL OF A. I. ROOT’S APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 
FOUNDATION is Our Own Make. 


F. A. SALISBURY. 


iat w writing to advertisers please & mention this paper. 4tfdb 


NEW FACTORY. 


No. 1 Sections, $3.50; No. 2, $2.75. Fine Comb 
Foundation oy scialty. 
OOP, 520 East Broadway, 
rotons Council Bluffs, Ia. 


t7'ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and uddress, with 
the choice of having either * ‘comb”’ or “extracted ”’ 
before the word ™ honey,” for only 75 cts. per thou- 





sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 200, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 2 26 xt inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS! SECTIONS! 


On and after Feb. 1, 1890, we will sell our No.1V- 
groove sections, in lots of 500, as follows: Less than 
2000, aonb qued 1000; 2000 to 5000, $3.00 per 1000. Write 
for specia prices: on larger quantities. No. 2 sec 
tions at $2.00 per 1000. Send for price list on hives, 
foundation, cases, etc. 

J. STAUFFER & SONS, 
16-ftdb Successors to B J. Miller& Co., 
Nappanee, Ind. 
In writing advertisers please mention this pape 


“THE CANADIAN* 
Bee Journal |Poultry Journt 


Edited by D. A. Jones. | Edited by W.C.G. Peter 
75c. Per Year. 75c. Per Year. 


These are pubiiched separately, alternate weeks, 
and are edited by live practical men, and cor ribut 
ed to by the bes writers. Both Journals are inter 
esting, and ar> alike valuable to the expe't and 
amateur. Sa ple copies free. Both Journ:is one 
year to one .ddress $1. Until June ist we w!!! sené 
either Jou. nal on trial trip for 6 months for 2) “ts. 


The D. A. Jones Co., Ld., Beeton, Ont 


ease mention GLEANINGS, 





— 





